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THE NATURE OF 

BANTU ART AND SOME 

SUGGESTIONS FOR ITS 
ENCOURAGEMENT 


By EDWARD PATERSON* 


) OST of us ate guilty of using the term “ African Art ” 
M and meaning by it that there is an art peculiar to the — 
African and differing from the art of the peoples of 
other continents. The moment we think, however, about 
_ the art of the continent of Africa we find that this imagined 
unity within Africa breaks up into several well-defined types 
__ of art which have no more of a common denominator between 
them than that which connects them with the art of the rest 
of the world. Leaving out the art of the northern coast of 
Africa and the art of Egypt as being developments due to 
_ circumstances and influences absent from the rest of Africa, 
_we still have the art of Abyssinia and Nubia, Negro art, 
Bantu art, and Bushman art. For the purpose of this article 
it is necessary to consider only Negro and Bantu art, and 
_ to decide whether there is any essential difference between 
be them. 

Negro art, which has been much publicized, has, owing 
to its more spectacular nature, fixed itself in the public mind 
as being the high watermark of the art of the black man, 
-- with Bantu art considered to be a debased, or at least an un- 
developed, form of the same art. About the year 1920, 
when the mind of Europe was floundering in the mental 
aftermath of wart, and feeling after new formule for the 
expression of personality in art and poetry and music, Negro 
att was introduced to the European in a series of exhibitions, 
to be immediately seized upon by the art world as being of 
that type of re-statement of old truths for which it had been 
seeking. This strange “new” art was seen to have a 
_ dynamic vitality; its simple rendition of form and flawless 
finish giving it a potency, even though a brutal potency, 
_ * The Rev, Edward Paterson is Principal of Cyrene, an experiment in 
African education. 
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which had long disappeared from the cold classicism of the — 
detivative att of Europe; and, fresh from the battlefields — 
of Europe, men felt, in their dissatisfaction with the then 
world, the need of re-stating brutally and crudely the lessons — 
of destruction learnt. It was for this reason that the arts — 
of Europe preferred as a post-war influence the crudities of 
ptimitive man before the flawless technical perfection of 
decadent antique att. Negro art was not alone in its advent 
to those turbulent times; the discoveries of archeological 
excavators of Maya and Aztec art, the art of the jungles — 
of India, the ponderous crudities of Easter Island, and a 
welter of the arts of primitive man, took Europe by storm ; aga 
expressions such as barbaric colour, vitality, significant form, — 
pregnant space, were bandied about, and, after a long feast 
of seeing and discussing, European man settled down to the 
translation into his art terms the lessons learnt from these 
new influences. The results were in every case strangely 
disappointing ; the same forms used by the man of Africa 
when used by the man of Europe had only a spurious vitality 
—emasculate—like temples from which the cultus had flown; 
and it is well to consider why this was so. 

Man inevitably ties his finest craftsmanship to his hopes 
from life—the philosophy of his religion—and not to his 
understanding of life. There is in all great art the quality 
of it having been lifted up and consecrated, not only to 
enshtine the craft of the artist, but also to connect with the 
concept of the Permanent and to honour the God. This — 
quality of consecration disappears from art, and is superseded 
by mere technical dexterity when craftsmanship is lifted up 
merely to the pleasure of a king, a town council, a courtesan, — 
as we see for example in the intolerable trickery of much of 
the art of later Egypt, of Chien Lung, Venice, the 1851 
Exhibition, and present-day Bond Street. It is not essential 
that art should be objectively religious in order to captute 
this quality of consecration; and indeed the objective form 
of art does not here enter the subject, for it is the mind of 
the artist released from the bondage to wealth and bound 
to his philosophy of life which finds itself able to enshrine 
within craftsmanship, as though by accident, this numinous 
quality; and it is this alone which is the common denominator. 
in the art of all races, whether the god be a god of cruelty 
ot a God of Love. 

When the reasons for the difference in the outward form 
of art are sought for, we have to deal with a very different 
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set of circumstances—human and understandable circum- 
_ stances, such as ritual observances, the conventions of 
_ tradition, the economic factor, and so forth, and not, as 
might be supposed, the factors such as tace or pigmentation 
of skin. 
& Thus, if one takes a map of the world which shows the 
_ tain-forest areas and refers to the religion and art of these — 
areas, one finds between them a strange similarity. In all 
these areas religion is cruel because nature is cruel, and 
consequently art becomes cruel in its outward form; God 
of the rain-forests places no value upon human life, for 
cheapness of human life is part of the prolificity of the soil; 
of, in other words, religion is here a religion of blood— 
red from human beings and green from the trees. If we 
alter the concept of the nature of God in the minds of these 
_ people, we inevitably take from their art its spontaneity and 
vitality, perhaps for ever or perhaps only for a time—a 
question which depends upon how much of their own reli- 
gious ideas they can smuggle in with them into their new 
faith. It is this question of the productiveness of the soil, 
the ease or difficulty with which man can obtain his food, 
which governs his concept of the character of God and 
His demands from man. This will explain why it is that 
the Bantu conception of God, with the art dependent thereon, 
tising as it does from an entirely different set of economic 
factors, is so different from that of the Negro. 

To the Negro, God—terribly near at hand and whimsical 
in His judgments—seemed to invite the propitiatory repre- 
sentation of his person and character, and to express delight 
in blood and cruelty and fear, considered as ends in them- 
selves. God, to the Bantu, had no delight in cruelty; He 
was far away, and His people were connected with Him only 

_ through the mediation of prophets and seers ; He demanded 

- from them no fepresentation in art, but instead only gifts 

of thanksgiving or propitiation won from the soil or from 
their herds. 

It is in some such way that we must account for the 
fact that there exists no considerable work of art which can 
be ascribed to the Bantu, apart from Zimbabwe—and Zim- 
babwe is probably nothing more than the sudden flowering 
of a new teligious idea, similar to the meteoric rise of 
Solomon in Hebrew history and the heretical renaissance of 
Tutankhamen in Egypt, which as suddenly died away in an 
inclement soil. 
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There ate, however, many objective relationships betweet 
Negro and Bantu art which must be remembered, as it is 
these fortuitous accidents which to a great degtee are the 
cause of their having been considered parts of a related art. 
Both peoples have been cut off from new influences in art ; 
both ate three-dimensional in outlook because both start — 
with a log of wood or a dollop of clay; both use rushes 
and grasses and skins and a handful of beads; both have 
the same type of primitive tools; both live in simple houses 
and share the same sort of ttibal life; and both share the 
saime unending indolence; but here the likeness ends. 

In considering Bantu art we must fitst decide whether 
‘it is an art sui generis, ot whether it has affinities with the 
atts of other peoples. My own experience leads me to dog- 
matize that all peoples start level in first expressing them- 
selves esthetically, and that consequently, when the purely — 
literary side of a drawing is disregarded, it is impossible to 
distinguish the art of a Bantu child from the art of any other 
children. To all little children the significant points of the ~ 
human figure are the head with its eyes and mouth, the 
arms and legs with their fingers and toes, and not the body, __ 
which is rendered arbitrarily by a line or a circle or a box— 
a subjective and mental approach, and not visual. It would — 
seem, though I will not dogmatize about this, that the 
significance of the body proper and the articulation of the 
limbs are felt only with the approach to puberty. 

A Bantu child will produce from its subliminal self patterns 
and shapes which have been used by man ever since he 
walked the earth, and will, with little development, continue 
to use them in mature life. When one searches through the 
history of art for the origin of these patterns and shapes, one 
discovers that the Bantu affinity is with people whose way _ 
of life most closely approximates to his own—that is, with the 
simple pastoral and agricultural peoples of the world of 
history—people, the monotony of whose lives is varied by 
tribal wars, harvest festivals, weddings, and funeral feasts. 
This type of life has been common since neolithic times ; it 
was the life of the Hebrews, and it exists to-day in many 
parts of Eastern Europe and Asia. Among all such people 
there is an essential similarity of religion and art—a peasant 
att which is common to every man and which hugs the soil 
—an att concerned more with beautifying the things of 
everyday use than with the production of objects of vertu. 

It is when people living such lives become prosperous 
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and powerful—e.g. Solomon—and add to their system kings 
and courts and a developed cultus, that art moves away from 
_the soil and becomes expressive, at least in part, of such new 
elements in their lives. In such development the artist is 


no longer everyman, but a specialist member of a caste which 
denies to the people the validity of their old art forms. 
_ We have then, in Bantu art, the art of a simple pastoral — 
and agricultural people which has not moved far from the 


_ soil or from the simple decoration of utilitarian things—the 


att of a people who ask little of life but the satisfaction of 
the needs of the moment. 

The industrialization of the Bantu and his herding together 
in locations will thus be seen to introduce an entirely different 


set of citcumstances and perforce a new concept of God; 
and it is to be expected, as has already happened in the Union, 


that his art will be affected and controlled by those same 
factots which control European art, or rather, the art of 
people who are ignorant of the soil and who buy their food 


: _ in shops. 


In teaching art to children of whatever background, one 
should get rid of the word “ teaching ” and substitute “ en- 
coutragement,” for no teacher could willingly impose upon 
a class a set form of art if he knew that with such a method 


_ the great majority of the class would drop art as soon as 


the “ teaching ” ceases—“ having no root in themselves.” 
This point is important in all craft-work, for how often does 
one meet one-time att pupils who have for show some 


- laboured drawing done at school twenty years before, and 


ie 


with nothing done since. An unreasoned fear of the 
inspector or the governing body will sometimes make a 
teacher force a set form of art upon a class for the sake of 
making a show; this is very wrong, for it sacrifices the 
ultimate pleasure of his pupils in art to the immediate and 
stetile pleasure of the teacher. 

This article is intended to reach teachers and officials who 
find themselves suddenly confronted by some manifestation 
of att, and who, while wishing to encourage it, feel in- 


- competent, because of lack of training and knowledge, to 


deal with it, and to assure them that simple encouragement 
has always been a more fruitful source of stimulus towards 
development than even wise and informed advice, It is a 
wise teacher or parent who can teach by eliminating himself 
and giving his pupils the feeling of having found theit own 
feet. We must learn not to obtrude ourselves too much 
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into their lives and to worty mote about their background 
than about their expression of their background. I know ~ 


of one well-meaning storekeeper in a reserve who ruined 


: 


the delightful pottery of his district by showing them models _ 
of prehistoric animals and of European pottery, and getting — 


them to copy them, and thereafter supplying cheaply little — 
tins of brightly-coloured enamels to colour them with. We 


should not impose our weary and confused ideas of beauty on 


a child, but encourage him to show us his own idea of beauty. 


The articles commonly used by the Bantu as fields for — 


decoration ate rapidly disappearing from his life. In a 
hundred homes one may find, apart from native adzes and — 


grass mats, no single article of native workmanship. The ~ 


trader has made the native “‘ deaf and dumb in both hands ” 


insofar as art expression is concerned, just as the rhythms of — 


hymns and jazz have curbed his music; and to-day many of 


us feel, without being able to reason the matter out, that a 


people should have at its command every means of esthetic 
exptession which we ourselves have found necessary. We 
should not be concerned with the direction taken by the 
Bantu in expressing himself in att. Provided we do not 
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expect immediate results, he will find the field for art almost — 


unlimited. A very great deal has been done by the Bantu ~ 
in the Union in the fields of art, literature, and music—a — 


first flowering from seed sown haphazardly many years ago, 


some of it in reserves and some in the ferment of large towns — 
and slums. Of this flowering I can speak with authority — 


and say that it was watered by encouragement rather than 

by teaching, and say further that in the future the develop-— 
ment of art will be due not to a settled policy or syllabus, © 
but sather to an encouraged secret growth flowering un-_ 


expectedly. By “unexpectedly”? I mean that a child who | 


shows talent in the drawing class may later rise like a rocket 
in some other of the arts. The practice of any one of the arts — 
seems to provide pupils with a key—a mental awareness of 
deeper things—and to provide a bridge which later may be 
discarded as the pupil finds his feet in his personal predilec- 
tion. On these lines must the answer be given to those 
who question the value of arts and crafts in schools. They 
ate instruments for co-ordinating hand and brain and soul; 
and when this result is achieved, the means used for eas 3 
ordination may be discarded—* the raison d’ étre of the rabbit 


snare is the rabbit; when the rabbit is caught the snare may 
be dispensed with.” 3 
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_ As an illustration of this point, there is printed at the 
end of this paper a poem by a foutteen-year-old Bantu boy. 
_ He was a pupil in a wood-carving class, but his genius flowered 
_ in this unexpected way. It is an unstudied effort, written in 
_ English and without faltering or correction, and discovered 
_ quite by accident in his personal note-book. 

Personally, therefore, I am against a settled syllabus in 
art, but at the same time very conscious of the value of a 
school as a seed-bed of culture. ~The materials used are- 
paper, pencil, ink, and crayons, but neither rulers nor rubbers 
should be allowed. In the first year a few pupils develop 
sufficiently to be able to make designs for carving on chairs 
and tables, and for fresco on walls. To achieve such results, 
a school should be made “ art-conscious ”’ and taught to 
regard the artist as being normal and not as being abnormal 
as is the case in European schools. 

A set period is devoted to art, and the pupils are given 
a set subject for illustration until such time as they are able 
_to think of their own subjects. The subject should be one 
in which a child might reasonably be expected to be inter- 
ested, such as: Getting Honey, My Wedding Day, The 
Troublesome Ox, The Veld Fire, The End of Term, An 
Incident in School Life, A Native Fable. The teacher leaves 
the pupils to themselves, retorting “‘ Nonsense!” to a pupil 


who says, “Ican’t draw anox.” After perhaps twenty minutes 


the teacher selects a drawing of a particular thing and shows it 
-_ round the class, saying, ““ Look what Abednego has done !” 

A spirit of emulation is very easily awakened; early 
ctudities will disappear and drawings produced which can 
be shown to visitors. [he teacher should not attempt to 
draw on the board or in any way to dictate the design or 
grouping of a picture ; nor should he exhibit any illustration 
ot model which can be copied. Design just “ happens ” by 
itself; but it can be encouraged by making pupils first draw 
a border to their work, and even patterning it and thereafter 
drawing within it; the drawing of this border has fixed in 
the pupil’s mind the area over which he has command, and 
forces him sooner or later to fill the space with interesting 
forms. Theories of design need not worry the teacher, for 
children have some natural idea of design ; but it is, perhaps, 
well to know that in general the details of a picture should 
be so atranged as to keep the eye satisfied within the border 
and with no lines or forms which by their trend tend to lead 
the eye off the picture. 
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The pupil’s ideas about drawing and colour shoul 
not be interfered with; and it has been found well t 
leave the drawing with him for completion in his spa 
time. a ae 

After a few months the teacher will examine his harvest, — 
and paste in rough scrap-books those drawings or portions — 
of drawings which commend themselves to him, not as — 
compated with our drawing or even with the object repre- — 
sented, but outstanding because of vitality or symbolism or — 
economy of line or sense of humour. This is the difficult — 
patt of the work and the part most likely to terrify the — 
teacher, as so much depends upon his ability to recognize — 
att in strange guise; but when it is remembered that children — 
see with mental vision and not with visual vision, the teacher — 
may learn to forget his presuppositions and see with a fresh _ 
eye. These scrap-books should then be pondered over © 
and the apparent bent of each child considered, and new 
material such as compasses, water-colour, large paper, — 
and poster colours, introduced. When possible, sctap- — 
books should be exchanged between schools for mutual — 
encouragement. #& 

In this way drawing will become a school hobby, and all © 
ovet the school will be seen students busy at some sort of © 
drawing. When this happens, the art period may be used — 
for more concenttated individual work—treviewing past — 
efforts and rather pointing out good points than finding | 
fault. 4a 

The official who works with natives and is faced by art — 
must do what he can by encouragement—a word of praise — 
to a woman who has decorated her house or made a good bit — 
of gtass work or a clay pot; an unfeigned interest in the 
work of any craftsman; a pretended serious examination of 
the sand-tray houses of stones and rubbish which children 
ate for ever busy at; or a little help with pencils and paper — 
to a boy struggling to express himself in line. I know of 
one district where one might have imagined the people to 
be of a different tribe from those in the next disttict, so gaily 
were the houses decorated, and so much did the women vie. 
with each other in the care of their homes; and yet this” 
difference was due simply to the fact that a European who 
visited frequently in this district had habitually noticed such — 
haa and discussed them with the people and joked about — 
them. 


Of all this encouragement we cannot see the outcome; 
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there is in certain individuals the urge to express themselves 
n one of the forms of art, and they themselves—if they need 
1ote than the satisfaction of their urge—must create and 
laintain their own market. To us it is given to sympathize 
and encourage and then to stand aside,.prepated even in our 
own lifetime to see some flowering of their genius, 


THE CRUCIFIXION 


| Oh! Mighty God. Oh! Mighty God, 
__ Who hast the strength of many waters, 
The strength of thunder and of storm, 
Oh! Thou art the Mighty One— 
Thou art eternally. 


Oh! How you pitied us poor miserable sinners, 
To send Thine only Son Jesus, poor Jesus, 
To die for our sins—our miserable sins! 
_Oh! Thou art the Mighty One— 
Thou art eternally.. 


There! I see these cruel men—yes, cruel men— 
Leading our suffering Jesus; Oh! our pain-full Jesus; 
And even on His Head was crown of thorns. 
~ Oh! Thou art the Mighty One— 
Thou art eternally. 


Helpless Mary! Oh! How helpless is Mary, 
_ Weeping at poor Jesus’ feet ; 
_ Her clean tears fall upon the sinful ground! 
Oh! Oh! how sinful! How sinful! _ 
Oh! Father! Father! 
Thou art eternally. 


You can see! Yes! He is carrying our sins 
On that Mount of Calvary. 
See! Oh! He is crucified between two robbets, 
Father ! 

Thou art eternally. 
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And as Jesus looks down and sees— mae: 
Oh! Yes! He sees : 
His Mother Marty and His loving John; ; - 

He says, “ Mother, behold thy son”; : 
“Son, behold thy Mother.” 
Oh! Father! 
Thou art eternally. 


Our Lord, looking into the heavens, 
As He hangs upon the mighty Cross, : 
Says with a loud voice— ae 
“My God! My God! 4 
Why hast Thou forsaken Me ?” 
His Head, yes! Jesus’ Head drooped, 
And Jesus died. 


So, through all the length of days, 
He died a willing death. 
Truly! Truly! Father in Heaven, 
Thou art eternally 
The Alpha and Omega. os 
JEREMIAH MONKOE. ~ 


FROM THE MATRON, HOLY CROSS HOSPITAL, 
PONDOLAND 

“T want to say something about the seven African nurses 
who are leaving us. It would have been a very hard year without 
them, with the shortage of sisters and staff, but they have risen 
manfully to the occasion and have been a wonderful help. We 
have never had such a steady and capable set of nurses before, 
ot a set who have grasped so well what it means to take respon- 
sibility and to be left in charge of a ward. We have had isolated 
nurses up to this standard but not a whole set, and these girls 
have been most valuable in building up a better tradition. . . . 
The future looks brighter, too, because we are getting a better 
type of gitl to train, better educated and mote intelligent, and 
applications for training flow in continually.” > 


ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY, 
‘ SHANGHAI: 


ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT, AND 
PRESENT SITUATION 


By F..L. HAWKS POTT* 
ORIGIN 


~€(XOON after the American Episcopal Church began its 
S missionaty work in Shanghai, two schools for boys 
) —known as Duane Hall and Baird Hall—were 
: established. This was during the episcopate of the Rt. 
Rev. William Jones Boone, D.D., who was consecrated as 
Bishop for China in 1844. The work of these schools was 
‘naturally of an elementary character. 

The Rt. Rev. S. I. J. Scherechewsky, who became Bishop 
in 1877, conceived the idea of founding a Christian college 
for higher education, from which students would go out 
to catty modern education throughout China, He also had 
the further purpose of making the college a seat for the 
study of theology, where the future clergy of the Chinese 
Chutch might be trained. It was no easy task to realize 
this vision, for at that time China was wedded to the old 
system of education which had existed in the country for 
more than two thousand years. 

_ As a result of Bishop Schereschewsky’s efforts, land was 
purchased five miles from the International Settlement of 
Shanghai, and some modest buildings were erected. In 
1879 the two schools, Duane and Baird Halls, were amal- 
gamated and became the nucleus of the new missionary 
college, named St. John’s. It has been in existence for sixty- 
_two years, a brief period compared with many of the great 
‘universities of the West, but remarkable when we take into 
consideration that the Chinese Government did not adopt 


_ * The Rev, F. L. Hawks Pott was the President of St, John’s University, 
Shanghai. 
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a system of modern education until 1907, after the ae 
the war between Russia and Japan. St. John’s was t 
one of the pioneer institutions, preparing the way for th 
great educational revolution in the Middle Kingdom. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Its development has been due to many factors, among | 

which the following may be mentioned. Gradually, but 
persistently, the demand for modern education incteased, 
and St. John’s was able to help meet the demand. Shang- 
hai, the seat of the International Settlement, became a great 
progtessive centre, and young men seeking a modern educa~ 
tion were attracted from all over the country. 

The policy of giving a university education through the 
medium of the English language proved to be wise, as text-_ 
books in the Chinese language for a long time were not 
available, and the sciences could not be taught as efficiently 
in Chinese as in English. English has played in China the 
part Latin played in education in Europe during the Middle 
Ages. 

SChtistian laymen appointed from the home land who have 
joined the Faculty of the University have rendered valuable 
service in its development. Years of devoted service given 
by well-qualified graduates of universities in the United 
States and England have been one of the great sources of the 
strength of St. John’s. 

Owing to political disturbances, the University has at 
times passed through many periods of trial, but in spite of 
difficulties there has been marked progress in the following. 
directions : 

(1) The property owned by the University has trebled in 
size. It now owns fifty acres of land, and has one of the 
most beautiful campuses in China. 5 

(z) The number of academic buildings has increased from 
three to fifteen. 

(3) It has developed into a University with the following! 


departments : 3 
(a) The Senior Middle School. ; 
(6) The College of Arts and Science. al 


(¢) The School of Theology. 
(7) The School of Medicine. : ; 
(¢) The School of Civil Engineering, = 
(f) The Graduate School. 
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va (4) The student body has increased from less than a 
undred to thirteen hundred, the largest enrolment of any 
Christian college in China. 2 

(5) A strong faculty has been secured, consisting of lay- 
‘men appointed as missionary teachers by the Department of 
Missions, and of well-qualified Chinese who have taken 
-gtaduate work in the United States or England. 

_ (6) The standard of the work enables its graduates to 
continue their studies as graduate students in the leading 
universities of the West. 


: UNIQUE FEATURES 


As a Missionary University, St. John’s has a number of 
unique features. It has, of course, insisted on maintaining 
its Christian character, and has stood for religious and 
academic freedom. It has abolished compulsory chapel 
attendance and religious instruction, but includes courses in 
teligion of various grades, open to students of all depart- 
ments. It has been found that better results are secured on 
the voluntary than on the compulsory system. 

| It has developed a body of alumni keenly interested in 
the growth of the college. They have contributed towards 
ithe erection of new buildings, purchase of property, founding 
of scholarships and prizes, and the raising of a maintenance 
ifund. An endowment fund has been started with prospects 
lof growth in the future. . 


RESULTS 


_A univetsity is judged by its fruits, by the services 
tendered to society and the nation by its graduates. Judged 
\in this way, St. John’s has an enviable reputation. A few 
years ago a study was made of Who's Who in China, a com- 
pilation corresponding to those of similar title in other 
jcountries. It was discovered that a large percentage of 
4 nfluential men in China received their education in whole 
or in part at St. John’s, and that the number of illustrious 
jiulumni was larger than that of any other Christian college 
‘in the country. St. John’s men have been prominent in the 
\Sovernment as government officials in China, and as am- 
yassadots to other countries. Among these may be noted 

W. W. Yen, Dr. Alfred S. K. Sze, and Dr. V. K. Wellington 
40o—three men who have rendered very valuable service 
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tots in schools and colleges. The development of Tsi 


Our gtaduates have played a distinguished part as edu 


Hua College, Peking, founded by the Boxer Indemnity Fu 
remitted by the United States, was largely due to th 
splendid work of one of its alumni, Dr. Y. T. Tsur. Ou 
alumni ate prominent in banking and finance. Dr. T. V. 
Soong, who has been called the Alexander Hamilton of — 
China, is one of our best-known graduates. The men who ~ 
have studied in our School of Civil Engineering have done — 
useful service in building roads and railways and in the 
construction of aqueducts and water works. For instance, — 
F. K. Sah, the chief engineer on the railway now under — 
construction, connecting Kwunmin, the capital of Yunnan, — 
with the provisional capital of China at Chungking, is an 
alumnus of St. John’s. = ae 
In the medical profession our alumni have been distin-~ 
guished. Dr. L. S. Woo, the head of the Army Medical 
Service, is a graduate of St. John’s Medical School. Other — 
graduates have been instrumental in founding new hospitals, — 
as, for example, the late Dr. W. S. New, who established 
the first orthopedic hospital in China. The present staff of — 
doctors and nurses engaged in medical service for the Burma — 
Road was recruited, at the request of the Chinese Govern-_ 
ment, by St. John’s University Medical School, and consists _ 
largely of graduates from St. John’s Medical School and 
St. Elizabeth’s School of Nursing. ce 
St. John’s men have played an important part in the 
development of industries, and are assisting in organizing 
industries and co-operatives in the western part of the 
country—Free China. as 
Although the Theological School of the University has— 
never been large in the number of students, it has been the 
means of helping to supply the Church with a well-educated 
ministry, one of the greatest needs of the present day, which 
calls for strong Christian leadership. Two graduates have 
become bishops—one, the Rt. Rev. T. K. Shen, the Mission-— 
aty Bishop of Shensi far off in the north-west. After his. 
study at St. John’s, he did some graduate work in theology 
at Oxford and Cambridge. He was the first Chinese priest, 
as fat as is known, who was evet honoured by being invited 
to preach in Westminster Abbey. The other bishop is the 
Rt. Rev. Y. Y. Tsu, who is working as assistant to the 
Rt. Rev. Ronald O. Hall of Hong Kong, as Bishop for the 
Provinces of Yunnan and Kweichow. ay 
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__ One of the graduates of the Theological School has become 
Dean of the Central Theological School, formerly located at 
Nanking. This school serves the whole of the Church in 
_ China—the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui—founded by the 
_ English and Canadian as well as by the American missions 
in China, 
In presenting the account of what has been accomplished 
at St. John’s, we are not unmindful of the fact that much 
the same story might be told of other universities. ‘The 
- point is to emphasize the importance of the missionary 
college in an oriental land like China. 
_ There has been considerable discussion as to the com- 
_ parative value of this branch of missionary work in relation 
to other branches. Some are of the opinion that the day has 
_ passed for strenuous endeavour on these lines, inasmuch as 
the Chinese Government has now taken up modern educa- 
_ tion with great vigour, and that institutions are being founded 
on a far larger scale in regard to equipment or buildings 
than anything that can be attempted by the missionary 
colleges. Although for the time being there has been a great 
| 


_ set-back in education on account of the war in China, it is 
_ held that as soon as the conflict ceases the educational system 
» of the country will be restored, and that this will minimize 
| the importance of mission education. Some are gloomy 
» enough to predict that the great door of opportunity for 
| influencing China through the mission university or college 
may be closed, and would advocate the curtailment of that 
| branch of missionary enterprise. 

| Mature consideration should lead us to see that the 
| missionary college now assumes a larger importance and 
) responsibility than ever before. China is facing the. same 
b situation as other countries. Government education tends 
» to become secularized or materialistic, and in that way has 
- grave dangers connected with it. If education ignores entirely 
) the importance of religion, it does not produce men of high 
' character, so sorely needed in the work of the reconstruction 
+ of the world. 

. The Christian college or university can furnish China with 
| an education for young men and women that is larger and 
+ more comprehensive than secular education, as it leads to 
| the development of the spiritual and moral qualities of human 
) nature as well as the mental. Christian education still remains 
| the backbone of our endeavour, and should be fostered and 
‘developed more intensively than in the past. 
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PRESENT SITUATION 


One of the disastrous results of the present conflict 
between China and Japan has been the disruption of educa- 
tion. Schools and colleges have been obliged to remove far 
into the inland, to Szechuan and Yunnan, where they are 
free to function without interference. In the great westward _ 
ttek they were obliged to leave behind them libraries and 
educational equipment. They are carrying on in places eB 
exposed to bombing—in caves, in old temples, and in tem- 
porary quarters. This determined effort to keep alight the — 
torch of learning is worthy of the highest commendation, —__ 

The thirteen Christian colleges have been obliged, for the 
most patt, to join in this westward trek. Some have found 
temporary homes in Chengtu in Szechuan on the campus _ 
of the West China Christian University. Others have moved — 
' to Shanghai, and ate carrying on in rented buildings in the 
International Settlement. Only three occupy their own = 
gtounds—the West China Christian University in Chengtu, _ 
Yen-Ching University in Peiping, and St. John’s University 


in Shanghai. « 

One of the greatest difficulties confronting the Christian 
colleges at this critical time is a financial one. War condi- 
tions have increased the price of all commodities more than 
six-fold, and thus the cost of education can no longer be met 
out of the funds at the disposal of the mission colleges. — 
The necessity of emergency grants is apparent. In the — 
United States one method of meeting the situation has been 
the launching of the United China Appeal. The funds secured 


ae 


by this appeal will be used for helping refugees, orphans, — 
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and destitutes, for purchasing medical supplies for help to 
the wounded and suffering, and for assisting the schools and 
colleges. = 
It would seem as if at a time like this every mission board _ 
should provide for extra support of Christian educational — 
institutions. If Chinese schools and colleges languish for — 
Jack of funds to carry on at this time, the whole missionary _ 
enterprise will be jeopardized. The period of reconstruction — 
is sure to come after the invasion of China ceases, and the | 
importance of strengthening the. institutions helping to 


: 
furnish China with those who can play a useful part in the 


development of the nation and the Church should be realized. 
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ADVANCE ON THE 
UPPER NILE 


By L. C. USHER-WILSON* 


** Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that 
believeth that Jesus is the Son of God?” 


(1 John v, 5.) 


ss REMEMBER Bishop Willis once likening the gradual 
advance of the Christian Faith in Uganda to the on- 

coming tide. In some places it appears to come in 
strongly along a level beach; in others it seems slow because 
of the deep shelving character of the shote; in others it 
_cteeps in imperceptibly along little rivulets and creeks, and 
then flows with astonishing suddenness over large stretches 
of land. There is no uniform pace or progress. 

After my recent safaris in Teso, Acholi, and Lango I 
atm left with the same impression about the advance of the 
Faith in those districts. There are varying signs of encourage- 
ment in congregations and individuals, in pastors and other 
leaders, but there are also many faults and sins marring the 


~ Church, some of which will soon be overcome, others of which 
have been dragging on for years. Every church and its 


struggle reminds one so vividly of the descriptions of St. 


: John the Divine about the churches under his care: “1 
_ know thy works and thy toil and thy patience. .. but I 


have this against thee . . .”——tributes to qualities manifest 


in them, but. reminders of sins not yet conquered. There 


is no testing awhile; either sin is preventing their growth 
_into a higher state or else they are overcoming the world’s 
life around them, and only faith in Jesus Christ and His 


- Divine power will maintain the will to fight and advance. 


Speaking generally, I would say that the buildings and | 
church grounds have improved greatly. Instead of untidy 


thatching, rather gloomy, crumbling walls and gaunt 


interiors, dusty undefined courtyards with no order and 


* The Right Rev. L, C. Usher-Wilson is Bishop on the Upper Nile. 
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often little cleanliness in the surrounding teachers’ hous 
courtyards are being grassed and laid out, houses kept more- 
tidily and hygienically, and the churches in structure and — 
decoration are improving beyond words. In this diocese and _ 
at this stage of development the external appearance of a — 
church plot is quite a reliable indicator of the quality of life 
of its pastor or teacher and congregation. For several years — 
one church I visited impressed me by its dirty, gaunt appeat- — 
ance and its listless congregation. This year, after the teacher _ 
had been removed at last on a charge of misconduct, the — 
whole atmosphere is radiant again; although I visited it — 
unexpectedly and unofficially, I found a keen and big class — 
of Baptism readers, an enthusiastic school again, and a — 
repaired building. At another far-off church, which has gone — 
with a moving population of Acholi returning to haunts — 
inhabited before they were moved out by sleeping sickness, — 
not only did the Christians meet me, but the chief and many — 
companies of villagers, brought in by their clan leaders, 
with bands and flags and in full dancing kit. Of the teacher 
there I heard the pastor remark: ‘‘ He is the only teacher 
in my pastorate whom I can completely trust and rely upon.” — 
What an opportunity I had as I tried to tell that crowd of | 
over a thousand, sitting under the great trees in all their varied — 
attire and their sense of unity as a clan, the message of the © 
Tribe of Jesus Christ and the new life He offers! : 
As they performed their dances for me afterwards in 
celebration, I prayed within my heart for the true redemption — 
of all that was best in them and their customs to be used - 
anew in God’s praise and honour. In sharp contrast with | 
their boisterous welcome was my visit the next day to Attiak, | 
ninety miles away. Here there has been a church and teacher 
for many years, but it was a small and somewhat silent con- 
gtregation which greeted me and joined in the worship and 
Confirmation service for a handful of candidates. What 
was the cause? For several years we have tried to find out. © 
Different reasons were given: that the chief was in opposition, © 
one teacher recently had seduced a girl reader, witchcraft 
had gained hold over the local people, the present teacher 
had refused to let the people come to church in dance costumes — 
before the dances. Whatever the cause, their faith had 
weakened and the world was overcoming them. My 
sympathy for the new teacher and his grim task ahead of 
him grew. “How did he like this place?” remembering 
that his successor in his previous place had been killed by a _ 
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buffalo three days before. A shrug of the shoulders and 
his wife’s laugh: “ Water is difficult to get—two miles away 
_ to the nearest well! ” 
_ A difficult task ahead of him. But it can be done, for 
_ it has been done. My thoughts went back to another church 
centre in another tribe. The first time I had seen it—only 
_ a broken down church—showed me that it was the meeting 
place of a Christian congregation. Then came a two days’ 
_ visit from two Africans during the first Diocesan Mission in 
_ 1938. At my next visit I was shown a big circle of men 
_ and women who joyfully told me they were reading for 
_ Baptism. We hada service under the trees. Later I held a 
_ Confirmation in the newly-built church. This year a school 
has nearly been finished, and new teachers’ houses and 
compounds all bear testimony to the revivifying power of 
_ the Holy Spirit. Their faith had been rekindled and they 
_ wete ovetcoming the world. 
- I often wonder what the “Church” means to these 
_ congregations. In the midst of their struggle for existence, 
- what do they find in it that is of value, practical value? One 
day I dedicated a new little mud-and-thatch church right on 
the edge of Lake Kioga, looking across to Mashindi Port. 
The mosquitoes bit me at 10 a.m. as I robed! What a toll 
malaria must take of their lives! What a prey for other 
diseases must it leave their weakened constitutions! I 
looked out of the tiny vestry window where the women 
‘wete chasing away a man who had squatted on their veranda. 
_ He rose up, and as he slipped away I noted he was a leper. 
_ “Why has not the teacher of such and such a church come 
to-day?” “ He is troubled with guinea worm.” ‘ What is 
this sleepy and rather mad-looking creature saying to me?” 
- He truly is sleepy, for it is sleeping sickness that is slowly 
killing him. Never believe in the myth of the “healthy, 
_ ptimitive savage,’ for such diseases and the dirt, ignorance, 
and squalor that cause them, abound among these people. 
Now it is little that the Church can do directly and 
- immediately to cure them of diseases and give them more 
_ healthy ways of living. But it does not only require an 
_ efficient M.O. and Government Hospital to effect this. It 
_ tequires a new faith against unseen terrors, then a moral 
' power to resist dishonesty and jealousy and immorality, a 
_ hope which drives away slackness and a patient love which 
seeks and befriends, forgives and encourages. In the lives 
- of its African workers the Church is witnessing to this power, 
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often falteringly and faintly, but it is there in a degree whi 
is not conspicuous in their chiefs and was lacking entirely 
in their old medicine men. A man lay in a house alone at the 
point of death. None of his neighbours worried about him 
because he was not of their clan. The pastor and his teacher 
were visiting in the neighbourhood and arrived at his house. — 
They made a stretcher and carried him a long way to the 
nearest hospital. He recovered. His gratitude is great, and 
the surrounding people have noted that they will not lack 
for help in the same quarter. A woman married to a — 
Mohammedan saw that there was no satisfaction in life for 
her in the life she led. She decided to leave him and become _ 
a Christian. Her parents refused to let her because they did 
not want to pay back her dowry money. But she insisted 
and lived with them for two years while she worked off her _ 
own dowry of 200s. Then she continued another two years, — 
working and learning in the Baptism and Confirmation class. — 
I confirmed her this year. She had seen a pearl of great 
price and given all to buy it. 
A small company of old men and women danced before © 
me in the midst of a great crowd at one church after a Con- — 
firmation service. They danced and sang their “age-group” 
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songs, which was their custom of old when their youths — 


wete made members of the clan. This was to show me their — 
appreciation of the fact that their children had just become — 
members of the Clan of Christ, a Clan which gave to its © 
members a life and hope quite different from anything else — 
they had experienced. The new life, engendered by a common 
regular worship, however crudely led or sung—by an 
endeavour to understand and lift themselves up, with schools 
for their children—by visits from Europeans and Africans — 
of other tribes, who do not only come to collect taxes and 
order a new system of planting, but who give them words — 
of wisdom and encouragement, however hard to achieve, and — 
who are willing to sit and chat and eat with them, bya revealing — 
of the character of a God whose love is so great that He sent 
His only begotten Son to save them—this new life is faintly — 
pulsing in the midst of these African clans and more strongly — 
in the lives of individuals. The Church brings it to them — 
in theit dimly understood need, and they are groping and — 
gradually taking hold of it. It is a faith which is helping them 
to overcome the world around them. +, 

But there are places where the tide of new life is strongly — 
stemmed. Polygamy, with its low conception of woman-— 
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hood, its intricate and deep penetrating system of bride- 
Price, and its sex appeal to the strongest instincts in man— 
‘sex and procreation—is in Africans a veritable breakwater 
built up by Satan. Against it the tide of God’s water of 
__ life must beat unceasingly and unwearyingly for many yeats 
before it penetrates into the region behind and cleanses 
_ away the dirt that pollutes the life of the pagan family. In 
one village church congtegation in the south only one 
_ married Christian remained faithful to his marriage vows. 
_ In that particular pastorate perhaps only three per cent. of 
married Christians still maintain a monogamous life. 
_ At Lira, where I had invited the Lango chiefs to a service, 
a talk, and a lunch, I put many things before them, all about 
_ their position as leaders of their people. I pointed out 
_ that it was of no use imagining that the customs of their 
_ forefathers were strong enough to keep together their people 
_ in this new age ; that communications and freedom from fight- 
ing were destroying their fear of the old tribal sanctions ; that 
money from cotton and trade might bring them clothes, 
- but would also make them individually selfish and careless 
of the interests of their tribe. A new spirit must be born 
in them to maintain all that was good in the old and new, and 
fling aside the bad. I heard afterwards from a pastor who 
was not there that his chief had told him on his return: 
“The words of the Bishop were wise and true, but very 
hard.” My words were hard because they were interpreting 
_ the wotds of Jesus to them, and they were faced with the 
_age-long challenge of His Cross—willingness to suffer taunts, 
displeasure, and ostracism from their fellow chiefs and elders. 
_ A young, keen, trained second letter teacher of ours was 
- recently chosen by his clan to be their chief. He had only 
_ started his new work a week before I arrived. We had a long 
talk with him and he asked me how he could stand up 
against the temptations and wishes of his people. His family 
had already brought him one girl to marry, whom he had 
_tefused. He knew that the clan elders and his fellow chiefs 
would do the same. I advised him to call his clan together 
_ and say he was their chosen leader, but that he was a Christian 
- leader and would therefore not accept any more wives. I 
also wrote and asked the deputy-chief as his fellow Christian 
to help him with encouragement in his stand. 
Will that young chief reveal himself as a true leader or 
as a follower of other men’s opinions? If he stands, he 
_ must carry his Cross. The same fight has to be waged by 
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all African Christians. It is being waged, and there ate Bi 
many, many failures. The boisterous welcome from th 


Anaka people, the willingness to come and listen and even y 
build churches and schools show that they would gladly — 


s 
have Christianity ; but the Cross they have not yet understood 
ot, if they understand, they have not the faith to bear it. In — 
a mote civilized and educated way the youth of Africa in our 
schools and training colleges welcome all that the Church _ 
has to give them; but do they understand the necessity for — 
the Cross? Will they have the faith to bear it? That is 
what we have to show them; that is the only way that they 
will gain a faith which will overcome the world. a 
True, polygamy is a breakwater of the devil holding up 
advance of the Faith, but it is also strengthened by the mass. 
of rubble and jetsam lodged around it. I have visited many — 
chiefs’? houses, some as big and well built as a European’s — 
house. Never have I seen such a high standard of cleanli- 
ness and brightness as in most of our pastors’ smaller, humbler 
homes. A pastor gets 220s. a quarter, a chief gets soos., 
1,000s., and upwards. Daily prayers and regular habits and 
clean, sweet living make a Christian home. All our separate — 
efforts in training our people bring their reward because they — 
help to remove the dirt and ignorance that support polygamy. 
_ Not only must we preach the duty of purer living, but also — 
persevere in making it attractive. Each home supporter of — 
‘Christian missions, each missionary, each African church — 
worker, has his or her own special contribution to make in — 
this task besides the daily witness of a love-filled life; each — 
helps to level the obstructions and release the oncoming tide. 
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For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main.” 


BISHOP G. L. KING. A Memoir. S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. 


A faithful picture is given of George Lanchester King, priest, 
missionaty bishop, Secretary of S.P.G., and Canon of Rochester, 
recalling his serene presence to those who knew him, and holding 
up a shining example of faith and obedience to all who will read 
this attractive impression of his character, 


AND SO THE M.A. 
i JUBILEE! 


By H. G. ANDERSON* 


ee NNIVERSARIES have their uses and _ lessons. 

A Entrance into one’s ’teens, a twenty-first birthday, 
| the passing of three score years and ten, a silver 
_ wedding, these things set memories and reflection in train. 
In 1891 the Medical Mission Auxiliary, the M.M.A. for 
_ short, was formed to provide for the medical work of the 
Church Missionary Society. This had formerly been the 
responsibility of the Society as a whole. The anniversary 
meetings this year. will celebrate the completion of the 
_M.M.A.’s fiftieth year of work. Reports of medical work 
must have been presented at the Society’s anniversaries for 
well over a hundred years, but in May these last fifty years 
of quite unique development are to be made the reason for 
special thanksgiving. 

And so the M.M.A. Jubilee! 

The first recorded worker in the Society to conceive of 
healing as part of his ministry was the Rev. Abdul Masih, 
a devout and cultured Indian, one of Henry Martyn’s 
- first converts. This was in 1815, but it was not until 1836. 
that the first English doctor was sent abroad. He went to 
care for the C.M.S. Mission in New Zealand. He was 
_ instructed not only to heal but to train the natives to perform 
simple medical procedures for their fellows—a shadowing 
of things to come. Similarly in 1850 a doctor was sent out to 
- Foochow in China to begin medical dispensary work there. 
In 1865 in Kashmir, at the request of an English Government 
_ official in India, Dr. William Elmslie opened the first C.M.S. 
mission hospital. He died there some eight years later, 
-wotn out by his work. 

During the previous thirty years other doctors had been 
sent to various parts of the world, notably to West Africa, 
where health breakdown and mortality amongst our 


_ *#H. G, Anderson, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.P., is Medical Superintendent, 
C.M.S, Z 
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missionaries had been appalling. Their main duty was to : 
act as medical officers to the missionaries themselves. in 
the next quarter of a century over thirty medical missionaries 
wete commissioned as such. And in the year that the M.M.A. 
was founded C.M.S. had about as many medical missionaries 
abroad as had any sister society, a total then of twenty-four 
doctors. In considering later the enormous increase of the _ 
work, it should be remembered that this number has increased 
only four-fold in the last fifty years. ae 

The importunity of three famous C.M.S. pioneer doctors, 
whose combined service then totalled nearly fifty years, 
finally induced the Society to launch the Medical Mission _ 
Auxiliary to take special charge of its medical work. This 
_ was a tevolutionary plan which is still unique. It is revealing — 


to note that the way was also cleared by. the feeling of some 


committee members that this work was not in the fullest va 
sense spiritual! They therefore hoped that the new auxiliary 
would not only give the enthusiasts concerned a citcum- _ 
sctibed sphere of their own, but also free the more soundly 
missionary-hearted from a not too welcome responsibility! 

The M.M.A.’s achievements of to-day are in a sense the 
result not of fifty but of more than a hundred years of 
experience by trial and error in Africa, India, China, and 
Mohamedan lands. The advocates of the then new — 
organization were obviously very conscious of the lessons _ 
of the previous decades of medical mission work, and of — 
what sister societies were doing. It is rather difficult to 
summarize what has since been done without wearisome 
repetition of statistics. Ee 

As far as available reports show, M.M.A. institutions ate 
caring for more than one out of every ten patients coming 
to such institutions (of whatever creed or country of origin) 
throughout the world! They are responsible for more than 
one-half of all the medical mission work of Anglican societies. 
M.M.A. was recently, and probably still is, the largest — 
medical mission organization in the world. In the number — 
_of beds, nearly six thousand, it compares with the capacity 
of the twelve famous London voluntary teaching hospitals. — 
To maintain this great medical service a sum equal to only — 
about one-thirtieth of the grants per patient made by our = 
English medical services is available for each C.M.S. patient. — 
More than three-fifths of the total expenditure abroad is _ 
met locally ; that expenditure in 1939 was about £180,000. _ 

The first published statistics of M.M.A. in 1892 show _ 
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about 3,900 in-patients and 247,000 out-patient attend- 
ances; our latest figures show about 91,000 and 2,460,000 
tespectively. Moreover, the present annual rate of increase 
is actually considerably more than our first recorded totals ! 
‘It is true that trained non-western doctors in our establish- 
ment will soon equal in number theit missionary colleagues, — 
and that missionary nurses are now only one-tenth of the 
total trained nursing staff; nevertheless, to maintain such 
work a fifty per cent. increase in missionary staff has become 
-necessaty. The stress and strain even before war came was 
a heavy burden, and that the work is carried on and grows 
is due to self-sacrifice and devotion both abroad and at home, 
which has become a splendid feature of the Church to-day. 
Sufficient is it to say in illustration that the breakdown rate 
amongst C.M.S. doctors is the highest for our missionaries, 
and that in certain areas the tate amongst nutses is from 
‘three to four times that of other women missionaries. 
After all, this Jubilee year celebrates not merely a great 
medical missionary achievement, but those hundreds abroad 
and thousands at home who have made it possible. It 
advertises not primarily an imposing list of fifty-two hospitals, 
one hundred and eight branch hospitals and dispensaries, 
‘scotes of maternity and welfare centres, the leper settlements 
and clinics, the few tuberculosis sanatoria, and the famous 
medical and dental school of the West China Union Univer- 
sity, the highest development in a varied and comprehensive 
system of training which is the backbone of our medical 
work ; it is the recognition of a debt to the medical pioneers 
whose faith and vision laid the foundations so sure, and to 
their successors who took on from them the torch. 
_ Much consolidation remains to be done before pressing 
challenges to advance can be met. The line is thin and its 
position precarious until it is further reinforced. Apart from 
‘tectuiting, buildings and equipment in many places badly 
need renewal and additions. The present war is accentuating 
this problem, which was already serious before its out- 
break. 
It would be natural then to concentrate in this Jubilee 
_year on the launching of an appeal not only for a large capital 
sum but also for increased income. But it has generally 
been agreed that this obvious course shall not be taken. 
What is sought rather is new advance at home. The aim is 
new medical mission supporters; not more pounds in the 
first place, but more people; and from existing supporters 
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not more financial sacrifice but a better informed conviction — 
that will convince others. Bonar a 
How ate new supporters to be won? Not in times like 
these by a programme of big meetings, nor by the bringing _ 
home of a specially selected team of missionary speakets. — 
Needs will have to be met locally and by local people; 
responsibility will have to be wider spread. The silent appeal — 
of books and exhibitions and films will be of prime — 
importance ; what is available must be fully used. Where no — 
organization exists new organization will need to be created; 
but for the most part existing medical mission associations — 
and parish secretaries can be the nuclei for this forward — 
drive. It will be for them to avoid planning “ spurts,” — 
with their inevitable reaction in succeeding years, and the — 
temptation to trespass on the preserves of others instead of — 
breaking new ground.  - 
A new approach to a new constituency is needed. The — 
basic failure of those uninterested in foreign missions is that — 
they see no missionary obligation to their neighbours inherent 
in their own profession of Christianity. The man who feels — 
no responsibility for passing on the good news he has — 
received.to others can only through tortuous motives become 
a supporter of the work of those who see this as a personal 
vocation and who deny it any geographical or racial — 
limitations. Nevertheless the vivid presentation of missionary _ 
work can be a cause of that conversion which alone can lead 
to this needed conviction. ie 
But how does this Jubilee relate itself to the present world © 
wat when “ fighting for our very lives” is a phrase ringing — 
in the ears of all? For some it must faise the question— _ 
““Why missions in war time?” Ultimately, of course, the - 
question becomes—“ Why missions at all?” Yet for 
thousands of years a greater wat has been in progress in 
which, knowingly or not, all men have been “ fighting for 
their very souls,” and woe betide the Christian who puts — 
secondary things first when the Cross is in the field! - d 
The mere telling of a tale of achievements and what led 
up to them, a mobilization of existing resources, an appeal 
to the convinced to interest others—these things of them- — 
selves may bring but little extra help without a vision of the 
Jubilee in a wider setting. What is most necessary is that 
people should see in it not a passing celebration but a 


spiritual challenge important even against a background of 
great events. 
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In essence that background is this. In centuries long past — 
our ancestots who were despised as savages by civilized 
nations were evangelized by missionaries from overseas. 
_ As a result of their labours we in these islands and the lands 
peopled from them have attained to a civilization which in 
Spite of tragic defects is as near to the likeness of the Kingdom 
of God as has been approached by any culture. That 
civilization is now imperilled from without, and as a result 
unrealized weaknesses within have shown themselves. The 
world order is not breaking down for want of science, it is 
_ collapsing in the souls of bewildered men and women who 
_ seek in vain for prophets and leaders adequate to their need. 
_ But, after all, this is only foreground. Behind it all is 
_tevealed the Spirit of God inspiring throughout the centuries 
wave after wave of missionary assault, the greatest of these 
in full coutse to-day. The main front of Christianity has 
passed overseas; we in the home Church find spiritual 
strength now coming back to us through our representatives 
in the younger churches, so much so that the spiritual vitality 
_of a parish can be closely gauged by its missionary activity. 
Spiritual reserves are in process of creation overseas, through 
which, if need should arise, our islands could again be 
re-evangelized. In the divine economy missions begin to 
appear as part of the warp and woof of the spiritual life of 
the home Church, and no longer as a supernumerary function 
telegated to an enthusiast few. 
But have medical missions as such any significance for 
out Church at home ? About one out of every four mission- 
aties in C.M.S. is a medical missionary, and yet its mother 
Church boasts not one mission hospital in these islands. 
Surely such an emphasis is strange! Not so strange perhaps 
when the part played in healing by the Church only a few 
‘centuties ago is remembered. Such originally religious 
_ foundations as St. Bartholomew’s and St. Thomas’s hospitals 
are mute reminders of a lost tradition. Gone are the nursing 
_sisterhoods, gone the responsibility our Church once had 
for medical education. Obedience to the divine command 
to heal the sick has been delegated to a specialized profession. 
Nor is there ever heard a pulpit appeal to young men and 
“women to enter this profession as a divine vocation. 
_ We who know the effect abroad of the gospel of the Love 
-of God preached in actions as well as in words, who have 
found Christian healing institutions to be the fertile seed-bed 
of the Church, can only regard the absence of this method 
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responsibility for the saving of souls is centred in the clerg 
and a few ecclesiastically-minded laymen, the Church tends 


ES 


of evangelization as a tragedy. The Gospel limited to w rtd 
and worship only is incomplete. When all leadership and 


to become an end rather than a means. Social function, — 
and with it the function of healing, is largely a glory of 
the past except in the Church overseas. How then is thi ce: 
healing function to be restored to its divinely appointed 
place ? : eS. 
Medical missions abroad constitute an advanced experiment — 
in which every type of medical service has been linked on ~ 
to the Church’s life and evangel. Rich experience overseas _ 
is now available to all who would accept the responsibility 
for launching a medical evangel in this country. The way 
lies probably not through the intricacies of central planning © 
and committee control, but through the study of local needs 
and the use of local personnel and resources in meeting 
them. Let us turn to the C.M.S. Medical Commission 
Report, 1939, for a summary of what an ideal Church — 
medical policy should be. 
_ Healing, we learn, must be taken to the sufferer; to sav 
involves seeking and not sitting ready in an institution 
waiting. Any adequate scheme must have an outreach into © 
the homes of the people whete even in this island the great 
bulk of suffering and need is to be found. This involves a 
large personnel, and so all who recognize the divine call to — 
such service must be mobilized to supplement those trained — 
medical workers upon whom it has hitherto devolved. — 
Personal relationships must supplement the work of clinics — 
and hospitals. Healing demands suitable conditions in the — 
home, and assistance often far beyond the facilities of most _ 
households. Concern and friendship ate healing in them- — 
selves. The imperfect faith of the sufferer needs the help — 
of vicarious faith in others. Could any Christian seek a nobler 
sphere of whole- or part-time service ? 2 
For such personnel, as for the more specialized, training 
is necessary. Hygiene, simple first-aid, Christian psychology, © 3 
should form its main features ; but the age, sex, and tempera- 
ment of the helpers will determine what type of help each — 
can best give. The need for help is great, and the forms a4 
it should take are multifarious. There are few experienced — 
parish clergy, or general practitioners, or district nurses, who — 
could not outline the special types of assistance for lack of 4 
which their work of ministering to suffering is handicapped. — 
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Many among them could also suggest or even organize the 
taining locally of those willing to assist. As abroad, the 
pportunities for such lay-healing lie at our very doors | 

_ Finally, the future of medical mission work abroad is 

increasingly to be found in preventive medicine. Most ill- 

health is preventable and could be prevented wete the public 

convinced that the necessary precautions were worth the 

“sacrifices involved. Knowledge of hygiene is more important 

than a first-aid certificate. Those in our own reception areas 

will realize how much remains to be done in this country, 

_the pioneer in public health. With all its means of propaganda 

out Ministry of Health is still largely handicapped for lack of 
the active support of a friendly and concerned public opinion 

such as out churches could so well supply. 

_ The Christian Church could do much if it were as convinced 

as the callowest newly-fledged doctor that disease is not 

inevitable. The wealth of ready generosity in its membetr- 

‘ship is shown by a study of the subscription lists of any 

charitable organization. Why should we temain content 

that Christian kindliness should be so largely dissipated in 

impetsonal good deeds? Are we content that the personal 

‘cate of our neighbours should be left to the Samaritans, 

complete with purse and ass, and proceed on our priestly 

‘or levitical ways happy in the memory of our coin dropped 

in the Temple treasury? The home, the neighbourhood, 

the parish, these should be the spheres of service to which 

the Church again calls its members. 

In the meantime, how can Christians be better educated 
‘to such new home tesponsibilities than by a summons to 
‘study how they ate being met in the younger churches 
overseas. In such a setting this year’s Jubilee acquires its 
special significance, and privileges C.M.S. to give such a ~ 
lead as can be followed throughout the Church in England. 
_ And so, again, the M.M.A. Jubilee! ~ 


‘THE OFFICIAL YEAR BOOK OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, 1942. Church Assembly and S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 


This admirable compendium of information—attaining this 
-yeat to its diamond jubilee—contains, in addition to all its usual 
features, a sutvey of the effects of the first full year of war on 
‘the spiritual and material life of the Church of England. 
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THE COLUMBIA COAST 
MISSION 


By ALAN GREENE* — 
E ate warned against the danger of retrospect 
becoming a habit peculiar to old age; but inas- — 
much as the Columbia Coast Mission is only thirty- 


six yeats old, our backward vista is that of a young man, — 


and the review of the years, if made honestly, ought to prove e 
helpful as we lay plans for the future. ame 
I once lectured on our Mission to a large audience in — 
Toronto, and so eager was I to recount actual day-by-day 
happenings that I failed to say where our work lay, assuming — 
that they all knew. But in the elevator, as a few of the — 
audience were leaving, one woman said: “ A very interesting — 
lecture, but where on earth is it the Mission is working 2?” 
~ To answet her—our Mission serves a miscellaneous — 
population of perhaps eight thousand folk scattered along the ~ 
coast line of British Columbia, to a point half way to Prince © 
Rupert. Our ships, hospitals, and churches are all located — 
on the inside waters sheltered by Vancouver Island, and — 
should never be pictured as fronting the open Pacific. i. 
In 1905 the work really got under way, with our founder, — 
the Rev. John Antle, in charge, and a very small staff assisting _ 
him. His great concern in those days was that medical, — 
surgical, and spiritual services should be rendered to the men — 
in the camps and to the homesteaders who were gradually — 
populating the coast line. It was a problem that demanded — 
a new approach by the Church—a readiness to go right 
into the centre of the logging camps, and to establish small — 
hospitals at strategic points, and to place a sturdy vessel on 
patrol, with himself as skipper and parson, and a doctor 
and cook as crew. In 1905 Queen’s Hospital (now called — 
St. Michael’s) was built at Rock Bay, one hundred and twenty- 
five miles up coast, and a sixty foot vessel called the Columbia, — 
built and manned by John Antle and Dr. Hutton. 


* The Rev, Alan D, Greene is Superintendent of the Columbia Coast 
Mission, 4 
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In 1905 there was one hospital, one ship, no churches, 
nd an annual budget of $5,000.00. 

__In 1941 there were three hospitals, three ships, nine 
churches or chapels, and a budget totalling $80,000.00 or 
thereabouts. 


_ The backward look is interesting and encouraging, as the 
writer has been associated with the Mission for thirty years 
—twenty-five of them with the Rev. John Antle, as a 
missionaty assistant up coast, and for the past five years as 
‘Superintendent, after Mr. Antle’s retirement in 1936. 
_ There have been five hospitals, but two were closed as 
nearby industry petered out, and to-day we have St. Mary’s at 
Pender Harbour (fifty miles from Vancouver), St. Michael’s at 
Rock Bay, and St. George’s at Alert Bay (two hundred miles 
up the coast). Fishermen, prospectors, trappers, loggers from 
the logging camps, Indians, at or near Alert Bay, homesteaders 
—men, women, and children—all share in the ministrations of 
the hospitals, ships, and churches. They know that within 
a day or less by water travel they can reach a hospital, and 
that in these days of radio telephone the two hospital ships, 
the Columbia and the John Antle, can be reached and brought 
with their doctors to their very door. I saw this last Monday, 
when at 10 a.m. the Dominion wireless station called the 
Columbia with a message that read: “‘ Mrs. Murphy’s baby 
setiously ill at Thompson Sound.” We all knew the Murphy’s 
and Thompson Sound, and laying aside other plans, ran 
‘direct to the Murphy’s small logging outfit, and there to a 
home built on a huge log raft or float we tied up the ship, 
and the doctor went ashore and into the home twenty feet 
from the ship’s side. The little boy, about eighteen months 
old, had a nasty throat condition, and it was decided to take 
him out to St. George’s Hospital. It involved taking the 
mother and grandmother as well, but that’s all in the picture. 
A few days’ medical care at Alert Bay, and the wee laddie 
was fit to go home, and once more the Co/umbia, with Captain 
MacDonald as skipper, and Dr. Simpson as ship’s doctor, 
carried the family home, with a baby who should cause no 
further medical anxiety. I hope the Murphy’s will contribute 
to the Mission for this costly service. JI think they will, if 
they can; but if they cannot, then well and good. We 
proved a blessing to their little son and gave immense relief 
to the parents. ; 
_ That is just illustrative of the modern trend of medical 
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services up coast. In 1905 the first Columbia plodded alot 
with no radio, carrying out a persistent patrol of cam 
and homesteads, ministering through its parson-skipper and 
the doctor, to body, mind, and soul. Now there is a smal 
vessel setving each hospital. Be 

The greatest difficulty in carrying on effective work ise 
the maintenance of staff. Doctors, clergymen, nurses, and 
ship’s crews keep changing so constantly that the value of — 
a man’s sustained ministry is lacking. The Church is not — 
ptoviding missions such as ours with sufficient truly mission: 
ary-minded doctors, nurses, and patsons. I say that seriously 
even at the risk of misunderstanding, but I speak with deep 
concern. We have had splendid men and women in ou 
ranks, but all too few of that type, and we turn to the non: 
Anglican communions for workers, who very often are 
basically more missionary-minded than the sons and daughter. 
of our own Church. 

Financially, through hospital earnings, Government grants 
and contributions through welfare agencies in Vancouver 
and Victoria, we break even each year in out medical work. © 
The B.C. and Yukon Church Aid Society in England, even 
in these days of war, sends a substantial contribution for the 
maintenance of the Hospital Mission Ship John Antle, and — 
the New England Company contributes generously towards 
the Kingcome Inlet Indian Mission, where the Columbia 
Coast Mission supervises medical, educational, and evangelistic — 
work in that picturesque Indian village away up the Kingcome 
River, where we have a large school building, dispensary, — 
a church (known as St. George’s, built by Indian craftsmen), — 
and an Indian community, as a very real responsibility. Itis — 
the only distinct task we undertake for Indians, as the Diocese — 
of Columbia and its Bishop in Victoria are responsible for the — 
maintenance of Indian evangelism at Alert Bay, a field 
ministered to by C.M.S. workers for a long period. Res 

Years pass, and with them the old stalwarts, such as the — 
Halls of Alert Bay, the Corkers, the Collisons, Duncan, — 
du Vernet, Antle, and others, whose names still mean 
much to old folk up coast, and the task is placed in our hands — 
to-day to carry on and develop their work. May we of © 


the Church’s ranks, still blest with physical strength for our 
duties, give our all to the work—repairing, redesigning, — 
enlarging a structure which, in its varied services to man, 


is the Chutch, and whose foundation is the Lord Christ. _ 
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THE SURVIVAL VALUE 
OF THE JEWS 


By ROBERT SMITH* 


es CCORDING to the matetialistic or positivist 
< ctiterion, this people ought long ago to have 
/ perished. Its survival is a mysterious and wonderful 
- phenomenon.”’ Nicolas Berdyaev, from whose book, The 
Meaning of History, 1 quote this judgment on the Jewish destiny, 
_ has recognized why the latest attempt to eliminate the Jewish 
influence upon civilization is doomed to failure. There are 
— cettain qualities by which a people lives, and in a universe 
_ governed ultimately by spiritual powers survival depends in 
_ the long run upon spiritual endowment. I believe the Jews 
_ have a future because they still have a mission as a people. 
God still has a purpose for them, for which they are being 
_ preserved. While the tyranny of force seeks to dominate 
the world, the spirit of the Old Testament will always stand 
in the way of such domination. Hitler rightly sees in the 
Jewish element a deadly rival. He has proved a good judge 
of political factors, and we can accept his estimate of the 
_ extent, though not of the quality, of Jewish influence in the 
modetn world. There is something ludicrous in the spectacle 
-of-a nation of seventy million sturdy Nordics “ menaced ” 
by a minority of 600,000 “degenerate” Jews—the 
apptoximate number of Jews in Germany in 1933. The 
source of that “‘ menace ”’ is not to be found in any political 
alignment or in any “conspitacy of world-Jewry.” The 
_ powet which defies the Nazis is something more elusive, for 
it is entrenched impregnably in certain stubborn truths. The 
strength of the anti-Semitic obsession is a measure of the 
- vitality of these truths in the world to-day. It proves that 
the Jewish contribution is not merely a legacy, a relic of the 
past which can be dispassionately assessed by the historian 
ot the philosopher, but a living issue of high explosive 
power. 


5 * The Rev. Robert Smith is Associate Director of the International 
- Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews, 
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a nation which is no nation, a community which can retain — 
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Our Jewish heritage is usually regarded as the prepatatior 
for Christianity, and the importance of this wider, indirec 
influence has been well put by Professor John Macmutray : 
“The culture of Europe has a double root. Its intellectual 
and artistic elements are mainly derived from pagan Greece. 
Its religious element is Jewish. . . . The Jewish contribution 
to European culture is primarily Christianity. The dualism — 
which divides European thought is the cultural expression — 
of the struggle which continuously divides European society 
into hostile camps, and produces its successive revolutions. 
The continued existence of the Jews as a separate people, 


its distinctness and its unity without a territory and without 
a political organization, itself refutes the assumptions upon — 
which the national societies of Europe are based. Europe — 
can neither absorb the Jews nor destroy them.” Thus while — 
the truths which the Jewish community represents have to _ 
a large extent been let loose in the world through Christianity, 
yet the Church has not exhausted the distinctive message of © 
Israel. In the life of this separate people we still find in a 
purer or more concentrated form some of the principles of © 
energy which have preserved the Jews throughout the 
centuries. It is these secrets that the Church must learn to-day. — 
Let us glance at a few of the contributions which seem — 
most distinctive of the Jews and are likely to be of service 
to humanity in the world of to-morrow. It would be easy 
enough to enumerate the achievements of Jews in many 
spheres—in business, in the sciences (especially medicine, — 
chemistry, mathematics, and psychology), in music and other — 
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arts, in law and politics. The difficulty is that such a catalogue — 


gives no clue to the special contribution which is typical of — 
the Jews, just as the names on a wat memorial leave us 
wondering how and why these men died. The fact that a 
Jew is associated with the invention of the bicycle tells us — 
nothing. The fact that the author of “ Home, Sweet Home” 
was of non-Aryan ancestry might be plausibly interpreted 
as expressing the influence of Jewish family life, or, equally, — 
the yearning of the homeless people. On the other hand, — 
it might prove how easily a Jew can become a sentimental — 
Englishman! It is not so much what Jews have done, as _ 
their whole attitude to the job on hand, that interests us. 

Individual achievements may be accidental, just as the choice 

of vocations has been largely determined by the limitations — 
of existing opportunities. Let us rather try to find what 
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chatacterizes the Jewish attitude to life. What is the secular 
_ expression of the religion of the synagogue ? 
_. Without any attempt at systematic treatment, I suggest 
_ thtee ways in which the Jews are taking a decisive stand 
at the present time: they are defending the truths of 
humanity, of history, and of unity. All these truths are 
under fire in the present struggle, and the Old Testament, 
because its witness to them is so clear, is a scandal to the 
Nazi mind. In their detestation of a “ Jewish religion” the 
_ Nazis seek to destroy the Book. But they also seek to exter- 
-minate the people who gave the Book to the world, and 
who not only hold these truths, but try to realize them in life. 
1. Humanity—-The Old Testament is the foundation of 
Christianity, not only because it records the historical 
preparation for Jesus Christ, but also because it provides the 
only supernatural view of man. Whenever this view is rejected, 
as in Germany to-day, the distinction between human beings 
and the brute animals tends to disappear. The religion of 
the Old Testament lifts man out of nature and makes him 
_ master of all other creatures, and sets up a Law which is in 
Opposition to the natural instincts, lest he should fall back 
into the natural order again. Pagan morality never achieved 
human dignity securely, as we see from the strange lapse of 
Plato, the greatest of the pagan philosophers. In the Republic, 
when he comes to describe the education and breeding of 
_the ruling caste, Plato advocates a system of communal 
breeding and extermination of the unfit which has many 
points of resemblance to the eugenic practice of the Nazis. 
Respect for the life of weak or diseased individuals is not a 
natural instinct, and the natural morality of the “‘ German 
spirit,” thinking in terms of race and blood but not of divine 
- cteation, has no scruples about the sterilization of the unfit, 
or “euthanasia”? which is the euphemistic term applied to 
- the recent murder of hundreds of patients in mental hospitals. 
Judaism, on the other hand, has never forgotten that man 
is made by God “a little lower than the angels.” When 
the doctrine of evolution seemed likely to obliterate the 
distinction between man and the other animals, it was the 
Jew Bergson who testored humanity to its privileged situa- 
tion by his theory of “ creative evolution.” In the struggle 
which is now going on between the robot-man, the slave of 
the machine, and the human spirit using the machine for his 
own higher purposes, the Jew has already taken his side 
_ without hesitation. 
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stronger. 


_ to emphasize the importance of this tendency, which Israel 
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2. The Meaning of History.—The conflict in Germany als 
centred round conflicting views of history, and we fin 
the Confessional Church tepresenting a view which i 
essentially Jewish in its stand against the so-called Germa 
Christians. ‘The latter regarded the advent of Hitler as 
“new revelation” to the German people. The Old Testa- 
ment finds the meaning of history not in everything that 
happens, but in certain unique events—God’s choosing of 
His agents, His promise, and the coming Kingdom of 
righteousness. Christianity, too, finds history illuminated 
from one point—the Cross—and regards other events as 
deriving their meaning from the creative act of God in Jesus 
Christ. This Jewish interpretation of history is in sharp 
opposition to two pagan views which ate both common to-day. 
One is the cyclic view of history, which says that events 
move in citcles through inevitable stages of growth and decay 
without any teal progress. When the Germans talk of other 
nations as being ‘‘ degenerate” they are borrowing a phrase 
from this popular philosophy, as represented, for example, — 
in the works of Oswald Spengler. The other is the fatalistic _ 
view which robs human action of any moral significance at 
all. It is because the Jews take history seriously that they 
contribute so actively and with such intensity to every 
creative human endeavour. Sometimes the Church is paralysed 
by an attitude of other-worldliness which despises secular 
pursuits unduly. It is then that the Jewish contribution 
can be a valuable corrective, reminding us that God’s wi 
is meant to be done on earth as well as in heaven. If large 
sections of the Church in Germany had not forgotten this, 
the tesistance to the Nazi movement might have been 
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3. Tendency to Unification — If I were asked to sum up in — 
one broad generalization the intellectiual tendency of Israel, ; 
I should say that it was a tendency to unification. The ~ 
unity of God is but the theological expression of this — 
tendency. The Jewish mind runs to unity by an instinct — 
as harmonious as the Greeks’ sense of art. It is always 
impelled to synthetic perception of the whole. ‘This is e 
Israel’s contribution to the world, his vision of existence. 
There is one God who unifies the cosmos, and one creed al 
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to which all the world will come.” There is little need 
tS 


Zangwill calls the sum of the Jewish contribution, in a world B 


which is sttiving so painfully after unity. We are faced — 
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_ to-day with a tragic relapse into disunity. Even the unity 
of the human race has been called in question, and we have 
the revival of discrimination and the acceptance of eternal 
barriers between races and peoples. In the Nazi view even 
truth is no longer universal, for there are different kinds 
of truth for different kinds of people. To accept this is 
equivalent to accepting a permanent state of warfare. I — 
believe that the Jewish participation in pacifism, in inter- 
national movements of all kinds, and even in communism, 
is the result of a compelling sense of the necessity of unity, 
-a sense which is evident in the thinking of all the Jewish 
‘philosophers from Spinoza to the ptesent day. | 
_ The continued existence of the Jews as a separate com- 
munity is perhaps a sign that the Church has not borne 
adequate witness to one or all of these truths. We have 
‘learned from other examples that God can find instruments 
to fulfil His purpose even when the Church fails to do His 
will. Yet these three aspects of the Church’s legacy from 
Israel are all essential to the perfection of the Body of Christ, 
and all will play an important rdle in the world of to-morrow. 
There is still time to learn these lessons from the Jewish 


people. 


THE FATE OF THE DUTCH CHRISTIAN PRESS 
Holland was one of the few countries which had a number of 

flourishing Christian daily newspapers. The best known among 
these was De Neder/ander, which had been founded in 1892 and 
had counted among its editors such well-known Christian states- 
“men as Dr. de Visser and Professor Slotemaker de Bruine. It 
had played a considerable rdle as the organ of the Christian 
political parties and had especially taken a strong stand for 
-te-otdering of the social structure in line with Christian con- 
“ceptions of community and social justice. Since May, 1940, it 
-coutageously continued to advocate its Christian convictions. 

_ The editors have recently received a communication from the 
-* Commission for the Re-organization of the Press ” that they will 
no longer receive any paper and have thus been forced to suspend 
publication. In taking leave of their large circle of readers they 
express the hope that the tie which has bound that circle together 
willremain. The editorial closes with the words of the 122nd Psalm. 

Since the other important Christian newspaper, De Standard 

(the former organ of Dr, Kuyper and Dr. Colyn), has been put in 
the hands of men who do not adhere to the principles for the 
‘defence of which this newspaper was founded, the measures just 
taken mean, in fact, that for the time being the Christian daily 
tess in Holland has ceased to exist.—(I.C.P.I.S., Geneva.) 
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IS THE PRAYER BOOK 
MISSIONARY? 


With a special reference to The High Church Tradition, by ag 
G. W. O. AppiEsHAw. Faber & Faber. 204 pp. 7s. 6d. 
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By A. J. BEACH* 


T is often assumed that the Book of Common Prayer — 
(1662) has no direct reference to the work of the — 
Church Overseas apart from the note in the Preface — 

that the new form of baptism for adults “may be always — 
useful for the baptizing of natives in our plantations, and — 
others converted to the faith”? ; hence the various additions — 
in the 1928 Prayer Book concerning the missionary work of — 
the Church, particularly in the Occasional Prayers and the 
Litany. This assumption was understandable so long as the ~ 
emphasis was on missions. Now, however, that missionaty — 
activity in the past has led to the formation of native churches, © 
the point of emphasis has again shifted to the One Holy 
Catholic Church. All members of the Church everywhere 
should, therefore, be increasingly concerned as one fellowship 
in all missionary activities. The nature of the Church involves — 
a pattnership of local churches to which world-wide wat 
conditions have given new opportunities of expression, even 
if they have prevented others. It is in this setting that our 
Book of Common Prayer, with its tremendous emphasis on 
the Church, comes into its own again, just as in the hour of 
danger it has endeared itself afresh to many English church-. 
folk, as it did to former generations in their hours of trial 
and danger. ; 
It may be as well to suggest at this point what is meant 
by the Prayer Book emphasis on the Church. ‘The Venite 
gives the key to the whole book. It is an invitation to worship 
God, “ above all gods,” the Creator of the world and Saviour 
of us all, whose sheep we are. It closes, not with an anti- 
climax, but with the urgency of listening to the voice of God 
in our worship. If God is what the psalm claims Him to 


* The Rev. A. J. Beach is an Area Secretary of S.P.G. 
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be, the invitation to worship and listening, together with 

_ its warning, must go out to the whole of His creation. For 

_ this the Church exists. 

_ Other psalmists saw this, too, for in spite of the strict, 

_ exclusive nature of much of the Jewish faith and their 
antagonism to the “ungodly ” who sat loose to the rigidity 

of the Law, there is no small number of verses with a direct 

_ reference to the universal claims of God—e.g. Psalms xlvii, 

Ivii, lxvi, Ixvii, lxxii, Ixxxii, Ixxxvi, lxxxvii, xciii, xcvi, xcvii, 

 ¢, cxvii, cxlvi, cxlviii, cl. Other verses on the wonder of 

_ cteation imply a universal conception. (There are some 

exciting meditations on some of the psalms in preparation 
for the Eucharist in Stacy Waddy’s Gloria. S.P.C.K.) 

The Te Deum is the resounding Amen of the Christian 
Church to the invitation of the Venite. Every phrase has a 
whole world of meaning. The communion of saints in the 
context of the “‘ Church throughout all the world ” includes 

apostles, prophets, martyrs of to-day and all ages, not for- 

- getting the saints in the calendar, few of whom are English. 

_ (ee Frere’s Black Letter Saints’ Days. S.P.C.K.) There is 
a most helpful series of meditations on the Te Deum, worth 

many times its price, in Let the People Praise Thee, by R. L. 
Whytehead, S.P.G., 1s. The same universal spirit breathes 

_ through the other canticles and the psalms given as alternatives, 

both in Morning and Evening Prayer. 

The themes of the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed are as 
comprehensive as it is possible to conceive. We are far 
from grasping the full significance of the act of faith in the 

work of the Holy Spirit in the Chutch, expressed in the third 

section of the Creed. The suffrages which immediately follow 

the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer gain in meaning if they 

ate considered as the prayer of the whole Church. One 

ptiest puts in special intentions immediately after the “ Let 

us pray” before the Lord’s Prayer—a bold experiment but 
one which reflects the right idea. 

By way of the Litany, the Church’s ‘‘ General Supplica- 
tion,”’ unsurpassed in the austerity and beauty of its language, 
we come to the climax of the Church’s worship in the service 
of Holy Communion, which opens, in the Collect for Purity, 

_ with the recollection that we are in the presence of Him 

~ unto whom a// hearts be open, a// desites known, and from 

“whom no secrets ate hid.” The Ten Commandments are 

universal in their application, for they are the preconditions 

_ of the two-fold and all-embracing summary of the Law given 
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by Our Lord. . Practically all the collects either use the wor 
Church ot have some collective word with the same conn 
tation. Modern commentators emphasize that the Gospe 
and for that matter the Epistles, can only be rightly undet- 
stood if the Church’s task of preaching the presence of the 
Kingdom of Heaven is recognized. The Prayer for the — 
Church, especially with the 1928 additions, speaks for itself, 
Is it not within the purpose of the “ continual remembrance 
of the sacrifice of the death of Christ”? that the Confession 
is not only of individual sins, which ought already to have ue 
taken place, not only the corporate confession of the con- 
gtegation then assembled, but of the whole Church, offering 
penitence for the sins of the whole world in which each 
member has a share? What words could be more expressive, 
either of the intolerable burden of the sin of the world, or, 
in the absolution that follows, of the miracle of forgiveness 
“to all them that with hearty repentance and true faith turn 
unto Him.” aes 
The Comfortable Words are not just for the exclusive 


benefit of individual communicants, but the declaration of 


naturally the Proper Prefaces, especially for Whitsuntide. 
(See also Prefaces in the 1928 Prayer Book, particularly for 


of Humble Access associates us, not with the elect, but with 
the Gentile woman of the gospel, for we are Gentiles, so - 
the latter part affirms St. Paul’s teaching that we are made — 
membets of the Body of Christ, “that we may evermore — 
dwell in Him and He in us.” a. 
Unequivocally, the Consecration Prayer states that Christ — 
made “there (by his one oblation of himself once offered) — 
a full, perfect and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satis- 
faction, for the sins of the whole world.” In the Prayer — 
of Oblation we, the Church on earth, in union with Him, — 
“offer outselves, out souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, — 
holy and lively sacrifice.” This being so, Holy Communion 
is not only my communion, infinitely important as that is, iy 
but is Holy Communion with those kneeling with us and 
all othets of every race and age who have been sanctified fe 
by the Holy Spirit. It is indeed the communion of saints in 
Christ. Finally, the Gloria recalls that angels at Bethlehem 
heralded Him who takes away the sins of the world. Faithful 
: tae 
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o the world. (In this connexion an article in The Parish 
Communion, edited by Fr. Herbert, S.P.C.K., on “ The Idea 
of the Church in the Primitive Liturgies,” makes fascinating 
reading.) 

_ The othet great sacrament necessary to salvation, Holy 
Baptism, which follows, emphasizes the necessity for the 
washing away of sin which is the common lot of all men, 
and the receiving of the baptized into “ Christ’s holy Church ” 
as living members. Elsewhere the phrases “the atk of 


-Christ’s Church ” and “the congregation of Christ’s flock”. 


are used, and stress is laid on the importance of growing up 
‘into full membership of the Church. All this is endorsed 
in the teaching of the Catechism, Where baptism takes place 
in the presence of a congregation, of children or adults or 
both, as surely it ought to, the importance of the sacrament 
can be driven home by a description of a baptism, say in 
India or Africa, and what it means for them in their environ- 
ment, followed by a parallel account of what it means 


either for the adult candidates or for the godparents then — 


ptesent. 

There remain the occasional offices linked up with the 
natural events of life common to all men—birth, marriage, 
‘sickness, death. These offices signify the sanctification of 
all human life and the Church’s task therein. There is a dis- 
tinctive Christian attitude towards children, to women and 
motherhood, to marriage (symbolizing the “ unity betwixt 
Christ and His Church”), and to family life, to sickness 
and the use of suffering, and above all to death—an attitude 
which is unique and superbly more wonderful than anything 
the world knew before the coming of Christ. What Christian 
‘tealizing all this would not wish to share it with others as 
an integral part of the common salvation for which Christ 
lived and died ? We shall expect to find the liturgical form of 
the occasional offices to vary much in different countries, 
e.g. marriage in India, but the truths which they symbolize 
‘remain constant for the whole world. 

- Further evidence for this approach to the Prayer Book is pro- 
vided by The High Church Tradition, by G. W. O. Addleshaw. 
It is a review of those seventeenth century divines who 
endeavouted to give content to the Prayer Book liturgy for 
the times in which they lived—the time when the Prayer 
Book took its present form. From their endeavours so 
admirably set forth in this book we can learn much. It is 


wotshippets must go forth constantly to give this good news — 
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written by one who, before taking up the task of training 
men for the ministry, was concerned as a parish priest t 
set before those with whom he worked, particularly the young, i 
the life-embracing purpose of worship in the Prayer Book. 
The seventeenth century divines about whom he writes put 
much of their teaching in the forms in which they preached ee 
and he makes them speak to us to-day by skilfully weaving — 
their actual phrases into the fabric of his book—an infinitely _ 
better way than copious footnotes. = 

Their teaching is well summed up in one sentence on | 
page 64: “ The Prayer Book is the worship of the universal 
Church adapted to the manners and genius of the English — 
people.”? It is the story of the continued development of a 
native church similar to the process which we must expect — 
to see increasing in many parts of the world, though it may — 
tightly be a slow growth. The whole life of the community, — ? 
involving the oneness of the Church and State (page 175), © 
came within their purview. If the circumstances of the — 
twentieth century seem to make this vision for us to-day rather — 
remote, let us at least never lose the vision, for “ until~ 
humanity has become the Church the liturgy itself will be 
imperfect ; for the body whose voice it is has not yet fully — 
grown up. The liturgy is a unity since it is the voice of one — 
person, Christ in humanity ” (page 192). The whole argument — 
will well repay study, and the attractive manner in which it 
is presented makes this a book to read and keep. re 

This same Book of Common Prayer has in the intervening — 
period between 1662 and to-day become the model of the — 
Prayer Book of each one of the Dominion churches (Australia — 
and New Zealand have so far made no revisions), of the — 
Episcopal Church of Scotland and of America, and has — 
influenced the liturgical development in the whole of the 
Anglican Communion ; since loyalty to its spirit and general - 
outlook has been the test of true diversity. Thus the Prayer 
Book is the common property and common guide of our 
Communion, and, unlike the great service books of the 
Roman and Orthodox Churches, is the common property of — 
clergy and laity. Its influence has gone beyond the Anglican 
Communion, for other bodies have drawn upon it freely fot 
liturgical forms, and this in the wisdom of God may be 
one of the circumstances which God is using for the unity 
of Christendom. ie 

If this is the ethos of our Prayer Book, both in its history 
and content, it cannot be said that on the whole we who 
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ise it in our public worship are conscious of these tremendous 
implications for us in this generation. As the great Bishop 
‘Westcott said: ‘‘ Those who come together look rather to 
obtaining personal benefits than to offering worship to 
God. ... Such a temper necessarily affects the whole 
character of the service, and is utterly alien from the spirit 
of out Offices.” (Christian Aspects of Life, page 425). By 
and large such a criticism remains true for us to-day. . 
_ Liturgical forms in word and action are an expression of 
the corporate worship and penitence which all creatures owe 
to Almighty God. At no one time can anyone fully appre- 
hend the total meaning of such forms, especially, say, of the 
Eucharist or the Lord’s Prayer. Even a lifetime will not 
suffice. It needs the whole Church for this. Because of our 
severe human limitations our liturgical forms, though 
embracing human reason, by faith stretch out beyond it 
and symbolize the otherwise inexpressible attitude of all 
creatures to their Creator and Redeemer. The purpose of 
liturgy is to compass the whole personality of the worshippers, 
conscious and subconscious. Thus we may speak of public 
worship as a culture, in the true sense of that word, into 
which we have to gtow; which enables us to apprehend 
increasingly that we are in the presence of the majesty of — 
Almighty God, offering to Him through our Saviour Jesus 
‘Christ, and in company with the hosts of Heaven, the Church 
in Paradise, and the Church on earth, our common worship 
which is His due. To take part in public worship is to be 
in the most august assembly that can ever be, and we shall 
‘fot get very far in our apprehehsion until we cry out with 
Isaiah: “ Woe is me! for I am undone; because Iam a 
‘man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people 
of unclean lips ” (Isaiah vi, 5). In our context this will mean 
‘penitence for the self-centredness of our public worship 
‘and an earnest desire to grow into its true meaning, so fully 
expressed in the Book of Common Prayer. In public worship 
‘we take patt as members of the congregation and therein as 
part of the Church militant on earth. 

Such experience as we have would suggest that what we 
ate aiming at in our public worship is something which is 
caught from the spiritual atmosphere quite as much as taught. 
ene two things go together. Much depends on those who 
actually conduct our worship and lead in its music and 
ceremonial (be it either simple or elaborate), but it also 
depends quite as much on the invisible corporate feeling of 
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awe and expectancy in the hearts and minds of all who 
part in the act of worship. We have much to learn from 
out African brethren in this. Such a living attitude tow: 
public worship in its liturgical forms will do more thai 
anything else to overcome that indifference and casualnes 
towatds churchgoing which is very prevalent among u 
to-day, even among those who love Our Lord in sincerity. 
As Mr. Addleshaw says (page 115): — i 


The modetn Church of England laments its diminished 
congtegations ; often it is due not to lack of spiritual zeal 
but to the fact that people do not understand what the liturgy 
is meant to be ; they have never been given an idea of the 
glory of liturgical worship. It is a short-sighted solution of — 
the problem to sctap the liturgy and to attempt to win people — 
back by made-up ad hoc popular services. A full and matur 
Christianity needs liturgical worship ; without it Christianity — 
declines into the second-rate, a 
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Children, it would appear, are naturally interested: 1 
people of other lands, and young children have no sense of 
race antagonism when in daily contact with children of other 
races. Indeed, many missionaries have first been consciou 
of theit vocation as children. Upon this we can build. 
Missionaty talks will not be relegated to holiday periods as 
something extra, but rather as an integral part of the course 
of lessons, and illustrations and implications will come up~ 
constantly as part of the life of God’s family on earth. Children 
ate most susceptible to suggestion—a grave responsibility 
for which neglect is no remedy—and they will readily catch 
the spirit of corporate worship and activity with others all 
over the world through pictures, miming, drama, and, above - 
all, in prayer. Few teachers have not been startled and 
humiliated at some time or other by a child’s simple under- 
standing of Our Lord’s love for others. Much is being done 
along these lines, and we can enrich beyond measute the 
public worship of the next generation by constantly linking 
up the worship with carefully chosen short phrases from the 
Book of Common Prayer. aa 
Later on, as young people, they find deep satisfaction in 
membership of something beyond themselves. (How well 
the dictators know this!) Perhaps our preparation fot 
confirmation has been given a too individualistic interpre- 
tation. An adolescent knows through experience inteal 
individualism as well as the joy of social intercourse in 


a 


his own group. We must use both. Certainly many of 
he devotional books given to confirmation candidates fail 
O give any corporate concept to worship and devotional 
life and thus far are completely alien from the spirit of the 
_ Prayer Book and the liturgy which they generally incorporate. 
_ The little book, My Prayer Book (Longman’s), among other 


“points has an admirable chart entitled, ‘“ My Society, the . 


Church,” which is certainly along the right lines. Adoremus 
(S.P.C.K.) has precisely the right kind of pictures for rather 
younger candidates. At least one parish priest gives his 
older candidates, in addition to a devotional manual, a little 
book, Oxe in Worship (S.P.G. and S.P.C.K., 6d.). In a very 
simple and direct way it links up the Eucharist and other 
-setvices of the Church with the worship of the Church 
Overseas. It would be most profitable in the hands of all 
those preparing confirmation candidates as well as to com- 
-municants generally. We must give more colour and vivid 


expression to our young people of the inherent corporate- — 


ness of Church membership. The Bishop of Ripon has written - 


a first-rate pamphlet, Make Disciples: Some Thoughts on 


Confirmation Preparation in Relation to the World-Wide Church 
“(S.P.C.K., 3d.), summarizing the findings of a small group 
_who have given much thought to this subject. He strongly 
_ emphasizes that “the Faith is not wholly summarized in the 
Catechism apart from the rest of the Prayer Book’? (italics his). 
Liturgical sermons will greatly help the development of 
public worship and much can be gleaned on this in such a 
‘book as The Parish Communion, mentioned above; but in 
this book the missionary and world-wide aspect of liturgical 
-wotship is implicit rather than directly expressed. We need 
a book on Liturgy and Missions as a corollary to Fr. Hebert’s 
great work, Liturgy and Society (Faber and Faber). Worship 
in Other Lands, by H. P. Thompson (S.P.G.), should be in 
the liturgical section of every priest’s library. It is a splendid 
beginning to what must become an increasingly fascinating 
study, the fruits of which, if digested by the preacher, will 
give greater richness to our public worship. ‘There is some 
useful maferial on this subject in two articles in Essays 
Catholic and Missionary (S.P.C.K.)—“ The Christian Approach 
to Non-Christian Customs” and “ The Development of the 
"Native Church in Worship.” Our liturgical forms may yet 
be enriched by the contributions of the churches overseas. 
_ We need to be constantly on the alert to use the oppor- 
‘tunities which the Prayer Book gives us. Embertide provides 
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a gteat opportunity for direct intentions for the ordinands — 
of all races. Intentions for the Church Universal or for as 
particular church could be followed by such prayers as the _ 
one for clergy and people or for all sorts and conditions _ 


of men; and many intercessions could find fitting offering — 


in many of the collects—e.g. Good Friday, Whit-Sunday. — 
To make alterations in the words of the collects defeats the — 
object in view, and is rarely, if ever, an improvement. If 
the intentions identify our prayers with those for whom 
we pray, no alterations will be found necessary. An increasing 
number of priests have to say their Offices alone. Fresh 


| 


inspiration comes when it is realized that this activity is a 
corporate one with the brethren in all parts of the world. 


It is still ““O Lord, open Thou oar lips.” A growing and 


deepening realization of the oneness of our worship the world _ 
over will release untold spiritual resources. The lack of such | 


realization may well be frustrating the work of the Holy — 
Spirit in the Church more than anything else. 

This article is a plea that the liturgical movement, which 
aims at linking up the living worship of Almighty God 
with the common life of our people in home, school, work- 
shop, and recreation, shall include not only the local life of 
God’s people, but the whole world-wide activity of the Church — 
of God. The roots of both aspects are firmly embedded in 
out Book of Common Prayer. 


ANOTHER SOUTH AFRICAN DIOCESE SURRENDERS ITS | 


GRANT 

The Diocese of Damaraland has informed the S.P.G. of its | 
intention to share the Home Church’s burden by suttendering — 
its grant of £353 for 1942. This has been made possible by the — 
generous response of English Church people in S.W. Africa to 


_ the Bishop’s appeal. 


FROM THE CENTRAL TANGANYIKA DIOCESAN LETTER 


The Rev. W. Wynn-Jones has been in close touch with the 
German Missions in the North of Tanganyika and writes; 
“... that the German Missions as a whole are being main- 
tained, and that the spirit and self-sacrifice of the Christians are 
wonderful. The task is, however, by no means adequately tackled 
and large areas are left entirely without supervision. The people 
need and realize their need of more European fellowship and 
guidance. There will be an overwhelming response to any such — 
assistance given, and unless it is given in personnel before long, | 
much that is holding out now will be set back, and it will take 
yeats to recover ground lost.” 


Rete ee! 
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THE BIBLE AND 
PAGANISM IN THE 
EARLY CHURCH 


By G. D. KILPATRICK* 
HE expansion of Christianity during the last hundred 


and fifty years must often call to mind the like 
period of the early church up to the death of St. 


Augustine. The comparison is easy to make, and both in 
- broad outline and in detail resemblances as well as differ- 


- ences suggest themselves. In particular, allowing for 


differences of time and place, we may recognize certain 


-dangets which were marked and combatted then, and have 
to be marked and combatted now. 


We must remember that the Church grew up amidst the 
competition of rival cults. Just as among crowded saplings 


there is a race to the sun and the air, so among the many 


religions that spread over the Roman Empire from the East 
there was a struggle that was for both survival and conquest. 
Of these faiths some ate now mete names. About others 
such as Mithraism we know far more, as they remained 


longer in the field and constituted a bigger danger to the 
Church. Had Christianity been an unsuccessful com- 
' petitor, it would have sooner or later shared the same fate. 


Akin to this danger from the Church’s rivals, but more 


subtle and equally perilous, was another danger which came 


through the pagan who was influenced by Christianity and 


through the convert who had not fully laid aside his paganism. 
Though the struggle here had two aspects, as on one side 


Christianity resisted its own paganization and on the other 


_ side worked to complete the convetsion of the newcomer 
_ from heathenism, yet it was essentially one. 


The earliest example of these tendencies is given by the 
Gnostic sects. We know of synctetistic cults in that era 


J which, while they remained essentially pagan, showed traces 


*The Rev. G. D. Kilpatrick is Acting Warden of the College of the 
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more or less marked of Jewish ot Christian ideas. In some 
~~ again the mixture was in more equal proportions. This is’ - 
rn true of the Gnostics proper with their varying amalgams _ 

of Christianity, theosophy, and sheer paganism. In others © 

Christianity provided the dominant element, and Marcion for 

example was essentially a Christian heretic. : 
. Another and even mote striking example was Arianism. 
a Arianism is particularly interesting as it illustrates several © 
a of the trends which might have led to the paganizing of the 
Faith. First, it enabled the convert to retain a larger measute 
of his heathenism. Jesus Christ became a demigod and the — 
Holy Ghost a lesser power, a theory which opened the door 
to polytheism and closely resembled the series of sons 
which the Gnostics paraded. Another resemblance to | 
Gnosticism was the insistence on.a dogmatic correctness in — 
abstraction. This stress on an intellectual orthodoxy was 
neat to the Gnostic emphasis on knowing the right thing 
for salvation and, in its failure to hold morality and religion, 
ot tather theology, inseparably together, departed from the — 
Christian and Jewish point of view. In theology, too, there — 
was a difference. For the Greek the impassibility of God ~ 
was fundamental, whereas for Catholic Christianity it was 
the belief in God as personal that was so important. Here 
Arianism was closer to secular Greek thought than to either _ 
Judaism or Christianity. This outlook led one of the later — 
Arians to say: “I know God as well as He knows Himself.” 
What would have been the final outcome of such doctrines 
had they become the normal belief is uncertain, but certain 
it is that if they had triumphed it would have meant the end — 
of Christianity as we know it. 

This mixture of faiths was due not wholly to the tendency 
of the convert to bring into the Christian Church some or 
more of his pagan ideas, but in part at any rate resulted from — 
two aims: the first being to present the Christian message 
in terms and ideas intelligible to the times ; and the second 
to modernize Christianity and bring it up to date so that 
it could be moulded along the lines of contemporary thought 
and expounded in the contemporary jargon. These two aims, — 
closely alike, often co-operated to bring about the same 
result, and in their more dangerous forms used not merely 
the language but the thoughts of paganism until in their 
extreme examples they became the starting point of a cult 
which tetained indeed thoughts and expressions reminiscent — 
of Christianity but had largely departed from it. : 
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‘These possibilities indicated a general ptoblem which the 
Church had to solve then as Christianity has to solve it now. 
This problem is that of presenting the Faith of the Church 
in a form readily understood by the world which it tries to 
convert, without changing the essential content of the Faith. 
In the early centuries this difficulty was in the main very 
_ successfully met, so that the mean was struck between form 
_and content, the content remaining dominant and the form 
_ Of presentation never becoming more than a means, a guide 
_to the content. Arianism on the other hand failed precisely 
at this point. It really did try to present the Faith in a form 
acceptable to the heathen world, but in doing so it paganized 
Christianity. In this way it was in danger of losing the’ 
Church to paganism rather than of gaining paganism for the 
Church. The current, however, must always be set in the 
other direction if the Church is going to Christianize the 
_ world. ; 
At this period there were, of course, other paganizing 
forces at work in Christianity. The Manichees always 
remained distinct, but in one form or another Dualism was a 
considerable danger to Christian thinkers. In the apocalyptic 
literature it hovered about the doors of Judaism. At times 
St. Paul appears to have approached to it, and even St. 
Augustine with his doctrines of the massa perditionis has 
been accused of it. Nevertheless it never succeeded in 
establishing a hold on the thought of the Church, and was 
distinctly rejected as something alien and false. 
We must recognize that while the Church resisted pagani- 
zation, none the less it practised a discriminating selection 
in taking over much even of the more pagan elements of the 
lives and ways of its converts. The development of ceremonial 
—in the use of incense, for example—owed much to con- 
temporary pagan and secular customs. St. Gregory’s letter 
to Mellitus* showed how far the Church was prepated to go 
in taking over and sanctifying to its use the practices of its 
converts. The significant point of this policy is that it never 
led the Church in the early period to surrender or pervert 
the essentials of the Faith. 

This point is of importance because whenever Christianity 
takes its missionaty vocation seriously it is bound to encounter 
these problems and dangers. There is the danger that the 
convert may insist on retaining pagan ideas and ways, or 
may unconsciously fail to get free from them, ‘There is the 


* In Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, 
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tival cult which may exercise a pernicious influence on t 
new Christians, sending into the fold its ideas like wolves 
in sheep’s clothing. There is the syncretist who may strive, 
by welding together the pagan and Christian ways and ideas, — 
to build up a teligion which is to embrace both. There is — 
the man who, from the desite to make Christianity either a 
comprehensible to or conformed with the ways of thinking x 
of those whom it seeks to aid, makes it appear to them not — 
so very different from the heathen cults they already know. — 
To examples of this the Church in its experience of the last — 
hundred and fifty years can easily point, and for that teason — 
it is of paramount interest for us who ate concerned with — 
like problems to note how the Church in the early days was — 
able to solve them. : 4 
There is the contribution of the Bible, and we are 
encoutaged in the suspicion that it greatly assisted in main-— 
taining the basic truths of Christianity intact against the — 
attempts to transform them, when we notice the ways in which — 
the heretics dealt with it. They employed a variety of means — 
to disarm it. They produced new scriptures of their own © 
devising to take its place. Marcion at once excluded all © 
Holy Writ save St. Luke and the Pauline Epistles from his — 
canon. Again, he resorted to bowdlerizing before he admitted — 
these texts. Besides rejection, bowdlerizing, and additions, — 
there remained another way to dispose of Scripture—namely, 
by interpretation; and relevant to this is the fact that the — 
first known commentary on the Gospel according to St. John © 
was by Heracleon, the Gnostic. a 
If these pointers guide us aright, we have to ask—how ~ 
did the Bible play this important part in meeting these dangets ? 
To answer this question we have to inquire into the use of — 
the Bible in the early Church as well as into its content. ; 
Let us imagine a catechumen or convert at the public — 
worship of the Church. He will hear three or more lessons — 
from Holy Writ separated from one another by psalms or 
canticles taken mainly from the poetical parts of the Bible. — 
The prayers he will find often phrased in Biblical language — 
and full of Biblical ideas. Apart from the sermon, that is all — 
that the catechumen will attend ; but the convert who stayed — 
fot the whole of the service joined in the eucharistic liturgy, — 
filled with sctiptural thoughts and echoes, and recalling not — 
the paganism from which he was emerging but the Jewish — 
background of Christian doctrine. aa 
So it was with the instruction of the Church as well as its — 
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2 liturgy. The sermon was usually on some text or event from 
the Bible and was permeated with Biblical phrasing and 
thought. For an early example of this we have the recently 
found Homily of Melito of Sardis on the Passion. The kind 
_ of instruction that the Didache provides, apparently for the 
_ catechumen, derived much of its language and most of its 
ideas from the same source. The Apostolic Tradition of 
_ Hippolytus implies Biblical instructions for the faithful as 
well during the week. 
_ That the private use of the Bible helped to Christianize 
_ the members of the Church, we can see from the way in which 
the theologians were steeped in it. For them it seems to 
have been a liberal education. It had the same effect, as 
_ we know, on the early monks. For many of them the scripture 
was not merely their only but also their constant reading, 
so much so that they often knew long passages by heart. | 
We may presume that it was to this influence that many 
ascetics owed both their sanctity and their sobriety. 
The fact that the heretics had to reckon with the Bible, 
and that the Church made such constant use of it in public 
and private, showed how important it was both in trans- 
forming the newcomer to the Faith and in resisting its | 
 paganization. We may also feel that it was largely because 
the Bible retained its place in the life of the Church that 
attempts were made to render it innocuous, and because of 
the failure of those attempts the attempts to paganize 
Christianity failed. 
The Church, of course, did not maintain its Biblical 
4 position out of sheer fundamentalism, nor did the Bible 
remain in the Church because the Church was merely con- 
setvative. The place and influence of the Bible was mainly . 
_ due to the contents of the Bible. There the Church found 
not merely a record of God’s dealings with man but also 
an unsurpassable education in the way of redemption pro- 
_ vided by God. 
Christianity to-day in the mission field encounters the 
same kind of problems and dangers. There is the need to 
complete the education of the convert in the Faith and to 
-sttip him of all harmful ideas that he may be in danger of 
bringing over from paganism. There is the danger that 
derives from attempts to fuse Christian and non-Christian 
elements into a new religion; and there is always a rival 
in the field. These ventures show a like attitude to the 
_ Bible to that displayed by the early sectaries. Some wish 
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Rigveda, or to excise part of it, such as the Old Testament.* — 
Others have produced peculiar interpretations. All seem to _ 
have found there an obstacle. . e 

This obstacle lies in the content of the book, a content 
that is essential if Christianity is to remain Christian and 
to Christianize or convert the world. Here the lesson from 
the history of the early Church is relevant. By remaining 
Biblical it was able to attain to great success in its task and 
to overcome all attempts to turn it from it. From this the 
Church may to-day take heart and feel that it has the justifi- _ 
cation of history as well as of its own convictions in presenting _ 
a Biblical Faith to the world. 4 

From the Bible, too, the Church can derive a constant ~ 
touchstone for all those attempts to present our teaching in — 
_ forms to be understood by the convert and the heathen. — 
They should find something quite new and even foreign in — 
Christianity as Christianity itself calls for a revolution in — 
them. Hence, as our presentation of the Faith remains Biblical, © 
it is likely to continue to make that revolutionary demand. — 

In this way we ate teminded and, I hope, encouraged by — 
the reminder that in the Bible is something that helps both — 
to maintain the true nature of the Church and at the same ~ 
. time to make all who enter into her “‘ wise unto salvation,” — 
until God’s work is accomplished in all mankind. 


* Not a few Christians have set an example by excising the Apocrypha, 


to introduce other elements alongside of it, for example th 
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WEST INDIES 


The proposal to undertake new work in the West Indies as 
part of the Church’s co-operation in the Government’s plan for 
better social and educational services has been carried a step 
further by the decision of $.P.G. to organize, send out, and — 
finance a mission, with a minimum staff of three women and — 
one pfiest-missioner, to the diocese of Jamaica. The mission — 
is to have its headquarters in Kingstown and will work alon 
lines similar to those being followed at the centre established by — 
Miss Dorothy Maud in Johannesburg. “ 


_ NEWS FROM OVERSEAS 


CHURCH UNION IN SOUTH INDIA 


The Joint Committee on Church Union in South India met in 
Madras on October ist, 2nd and 3rd, 1941. The S.1.U.C. General 
Assembly in its meetings in Jaffna in September had expressed 
its regret that it was not able “to give such a clear view of the 
mind of the Church on the Proposed Scheme of Union as would 
enable the Joint Committee to take definite action with regard 
_ to the Scheme.” (Five out of the eight Church Councils of the © 
S.1.U.C. had voted in favour of the Scheme: Travancore had also 
voted for it, but not by the seventy-five per cent. majority that had 
been declared necessary ; the North Tamil Council had suggested 
_. modifications ; the Telugu Council had voted against the Scheme.) 

_ It made various suggestions and further said, “‘ The members of 
the Assembly pledge themselves to pray and to work to the end 
that the S.I.U.C. as a whole may enter into union on the basis 
of the Scheme.” 

Having carefully considered the S.I.U.C. suggestions, together 
with those that had come from the Church of India, Burma and 
Ceylon and from the South India Provincial Synod of the Methodist 
Church, and having before it the definite resolution of the 
_ Methodist Provincial Synod (endorsed by the Methodist Con- 
ference) that it “‘ unreservedly approves of the Basis of Union 
contained in the Scheme, and is prepared immediately to unite on 
this foundation with the other negotiating Churches,” and its 
- eatnest suggestion that every effort should be made to bring about 
the consummation of union at the earliest possible date, the Joint 
Committee finally passed the following important resolutions, with 

no opposing vote: 

“We give thanks to God for the many signs that our Churches 
are neater to union than they have ever been before. We believe 
that the time has come to decide whether on the basis of the 

Scheme as it now stands (Parts I and II), these Churches will 
enter into corporate union with one another. 

“We therefore earnestly request that the three Churches will 
agtee that the time for negotiation by way of criticism and amend- 
ment of the Scheme is now past, and that they will proceed at the 
eatliest possible opportunity to decide, through the responsible 
Church bodies, whether they are prepared to unite on the basis of 
the Scheme (Parts I and II), as now submitted by the Joint 
Committee. 
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“In view of the grievous and urgent need of the world for te- 
conciliation, we affectionately suggest that, where necessary, powet 
be sought to convene exttaordinary meetings of councils and — 
synods with a view to their reaching a definite decision by the spring — 
of 1944.”—(Church Union: News and Views.) 


A SUMMER SCHOOL IN IRAN Be 

A gathering of Christians to ptomote fellowship between the 
(Episcopal) Church of the south and the (Presbyterian) Church 
of the north was held last August and attended by men and 
women of the most diverse stock, Armenians, Moslem, Jewish 
and Parsee converts, Iranians born Christian, Assyrians, Russians, __ 
Americans, and British. The closing scene is thus vividly 
described by an Iranian student who took part: 

“ After the final meeting each person took a candle and lighted 
it from a big candle. We all had our candles lighted standing _ 
round a pool, singing and praying. Yes, that night on which 
the world was burning with the fire of war, the fire of the love 
of Jesus Christ was burning in our hearts. That same nighton 
which scarcely people could go to sleep because of the horror 
of wat, that night when the future of our country was all in 
doubt, seventy-one of us hand in hand were yielding ourselves 
to Christ and preparing ourselves for the unknown dark future. 
The sight of the last night, singing with utmost joy, praying 
from the bottom of our hearts, the reflection of us all in the water, 
had an effect on the mind and heart of us all which cannot be _ 
described. It was so impressive that tears were flowing from 
the eyes of many because of their unspeakable joy.” 


THE FAR EAST 


In the light of the war now raging in the Far East there is 
deep concern for the 107 S.P.G. workers at present stationed 
there, 58 in China, 11 in Japan, 2 in Corea, 1 in Thailand, 17 in 
Borneo, and 18 in Singapore. There is little news available, but 
at least so far there is no bad news. The Society bears in mind 
that it has a grave and grieving responsibility for all these workers. 
and is already making plans, likely to involve considerable cost, 
for bringing them home and caring for them after the war or 
as soon as they can be reached. 

Wherever it is not now possible to send the usual grants, the 

money will be placed in an emergency Fund to meet future 
liabilities in those dioceses. 
_ At the same time the Society is anxious to mobilize prayer 
in patishes at home for the safekeeping of its workers in the Far 
Rast, and will gladly send news and a prayer-leaflet to any who 
have friends or relations in the Far East, or who have a personal 
or parochial interest in any of the missionaries there. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE CHRISTIAN ACTIVITY IN: THE DOMINIONS 
_A Dominion Conference for Christian Reconstruction is being 
planned in New Zealand, presided over by the Primate of New 
_ Zealand, and supported by the Presbyterian Moderator. Although 
no official recognition by the Churches has been given, the 
purpose of the Conference is being largely discussed among 
the Churches. A Convening Committee has been set up which 
has issued a statement emphasizing that the whole idea of 
_feconstruction is to the fore in the councils of the Churches, 
and adding: 


“. .. Like the Malvern Conference recently held in England, 
the Assembly will discuss freely and frankly all moral, social, 
_ and economic problems, 'the discussions being led by men and 
“women who have made a study of their respective subjects. The 

Dominion Conference, however, will be wider in its scope than 
_ the Malvern discussions, for those taking part will include repre- 
_ sentatives of all Churches and schools of thought... . 

“In calling the Conference at a time when the Empire is 
engaged in a struggle for its vety existence, the conveners take 
- the view that to defer deliberations on a plan for reconstruction 

until peace comes would be disastrous. There are many visible 
signs of militant atheism which has plans for the post-war period, 
-and if these are the only ones available to a war-weaty world 
they will find a fair chance of being accepted... .” 
(.C.P.1.5., Geneva.) 


_ DEACONESSES IN CHINA 
With reference to the article, The Foundations of Religious Life 
in Other Countries, in the January issue, we hear from a cortespon- 
dent that last year the first two Chinese women were admitted 
to the Order of Deaconesses—Miss Lei Tim-oi in Hong Kong 
_ Cathedral on Ascension Day and Miss Yue Ong-sen in Foochow 
_ Cathedral a few weeks later. The former is described as “a very 
_ remarkable woman” in the C.M.S. Oxtlook. 

Miss Yue, with whom our correspondent was privileged to be 
associated a short time in Kienning, Fukien, is reckoned in their 
diocese as a woman of outstanding character, power, and ability. 
It is not strange that progress should be made in the direction 
__ of giving Chinese women a part in the leadership of their Church 
- when so many of their countrywomen are proving their worth 
in other spheres at this critical time in the history of China and 
the world. 


REVIEWS are contributed by the Rev. CANon C. H. E. Suyru, 
_ Fellow and Dean of Chapel, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ; 
the BisHop oF SOUTHAMPTON; the Rev. C. T. Woop, Men 
Candidates Secretary, S.P.G.; the Sus-Eprror ; and the Eprror. 
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OUR AMERICAN PARTNERS: The Life and Activities of ® 
the Episcopal Church in America. By Canon J. McLEop ~ 
CampBELL, General Secretary of the Missionary Council of — 
the Church Assembly. With a Foreword by the BisHop oF 
WincuestEr. Published for the Missionary Council by the 
Church Assembly Press and Publications Board, 2, Great 


Peter Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 42 pp. Is. a 
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This able and interesting booklet is a token of the gratitude _ 
of the Church ‘of England for the generosity with which the — 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America has — 
come to the help of our missionary societies in their war-time — 
embarrassments. A sum approaching £75,000 has already been — 
collected and distributed. Yet the average Anglican knows s 
shamefully little of the history and heritage of our Partner — 
Church beyond the fact that President Roosevelt is a member — 
of it, and that American. bishops attend the Lambeth Con- 
ference. This booklet is accordingly intended to stimulate his — 
curiosity. ¥ 

Canon McLeod Campbell’s treatment is selective rather than — 
comprehensive. He has wisely chosen to concentrate on two — 
main themes: the provision of an episcopate for North America, — 
and the missionary expansion of the Episcopal Chutch at home — 
and abroad. . 


Before the consecration, on November 14th, 1784, in Bishop | 
Skinner’s house in Aberdeen, by bishops of the disestablished 
and persecuted Episcopal Chutch of Scotland, of Dr. Samuel — 
Seabury of Connecticut, all Anglican congregations and clergy 
abroad wete under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of London. — 
This arrangement was patently unworkable, and strenuous efforts — 
to provide a resident episcopate for the American Colonies were _ 
repeatedly made by Archbishop Laud, by the S.P.G., by Arch- — 
bishop Tenison, by successive Bishops of London, and by — 
Archbishop Secker; but always political considerations intet- 
vened to prevent it. Finally, after the loss of the Thirteen — 
Colonies, Parliament passed an Act (26 Geo. II, c. 84) under — 
which, at the request of the American clergy, Bishops White and . 
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_ Provoost (1787) and Bishop Madison (1790) wete consecrated in 
_ Lambeth Palace Chapel, These three joined with Bishop Seabury 
in consecrating Bishop Claggett (1792) in Trinity Church, New 
York, thereby uniting the Scottish and Anglican successions in 
the American Church. Three points may be noted: first, that 
the organization and development of the Episcopal Church owed 
most to Bishop White (d. 1836); second, that similar recourse 
- was had to the Scottish Church in 1874, on the advice of Arch-— 
_ bishop Tait, when the Foreign Secretary (Lord Granville) refused 
to issue the Royal Licence (under the Jetusalem Bishopric Act, 
5 Vict., c. 6) for the consecration of a bishop for the S.P.G. 
mission in Madagascar; third, that Archbishop Secket, writing 


in 1764, was not quite accurate in describing the anomalous 


situation of Anglicans in America as one “ which never had its 


Parallel before in the Christian World,” since the Roman Catho- 


lics were in a similar predicament. They had a bishop in Quebec, 
established by Louis XIV in 1675; but all the endeavouts of 
Bishop Challoner, as Vicar Apostolic of London, to secure a 
bishop for British America were defeated by the “ unspeakable 
reluctance” of the Jesuit. missionaries to receive one (cf. M. 
Trappes-Lomax, Bishop Challoner, 1691-1781, pp. 221-4); and 
not until 1789—five years after Seabury’s consecration—was that 
deficiency supplied by the consecration, in England, of John 
Carroll as Bishop of Baltimore. 

_ At the General Convention of 1835 the Episcopal Church in 
America became its own Missionary Society, identifying itself 
and all its baptized members with the existing Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society, which, instituted in 1821 under the 
inspiration of the C.M.S., had only a small membership, There 
were immediate sequels on both fronts. In the same year (1835) 
the consecration of Jackson Kemper as Bishop of the North-West 
inaugurated the evangelization of the Frontier, and missionaries 
wete sent to China and to Liberia. In China, as in Japan (1859), 
the American Church preceded the Anglican missionary societies. 
The work was extended to Central and South America, the West 
Indies, and the Philippines. By 1938 the Church had 437 mission- 
aries abroad, including 120 clergy. But in many of these spheres 
the prospect has been temporarily darkened by the fog of war. 
It may be that, stumbling through that fog together, our two 
Partner Churches may improve their mutual acquaintance. ‘This 
lucid and informative sketch of the vicissitudes of the Episcopal 
Church in America, and of its expansion, should certainly be 
conducive to that end. For the early history, the S.P.G. Archives 
Lectures, 1936-7 (2s. 6d.), which include a lecture by Sir E. C. 
Midwinter on The S.P.G. in America, and another by Mr. J. W. 
Lyddeker on The American and Colonial Episcopates, can also be 
recommended, 
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THE CASE FOR AFRICAN FREEDOM. By Joycs 
Cary. Searchlight Books. Secker and Warburg. 128 pp 
2s. 


This is a great day for small books. ce 
Out of a long list one thinks of The Problem of Pain (Lewis), 
The Future in Education (Sit Richard Livingstone), but The Cas 
for African Freedom will rank high in the list. — ee 
Mr. Cary spent many yeats in Nigeria, chiefly in very primitive 
districts, and he has a quick, sympathetic understanding of the 
native mind. Moreover, he does not suffer, as do so many 
sympathizers with the native point of view, from an “ under- 
dog complex” which tends to make one think that the white 
man is always the sinner and the native always the injured innocent. 
The writer of this review was inclined once to suffer from such _ 
a complex, but was saved from it by having to administer a great 
diocese, largely missionary, where he had to deal with native — 
clergy, catechists, and teachers, whom he found to be as far from — 
perfect as any white men. a8 
Lord Hailey’s Survey on Africa may be beyond the pocket of | 
many readers of THE Easr AND West Review. Others will not 
have time to study so formidable, though valuable, a volume ; 
but in this little book of 128 pages they will find many of Lord 
Hailey’s points underlined. ms 
For instance, he underlines the great poverty of Africa. It — 
is necessary to remind the average Englishman of this. In spite = 
of the fact that Johannesburg produces forty per cent. of the 
world’s gold, and Kimberley and other parts half the world’s” # 
diamonds, and in spite of the great copper belt of Northern 
Rhodesia, Africa is chiefly agricultural, and its agriculture is declin- — 
ing. Soil erosion, the tearing up of the top-soil by the tractor — 
which has replaced the hoe, the advance of the desert over what _ 
was once forest, make the future look very grim for the farmer, — 
black or white. Again, Africa is not only very poor, but very — 
sick. Lord Hailey and other writers have dwelt on this. The — 
amount of disease from which natives suffer is appalling—diseases _ 
such as the guinea-worm, which could be prevented if only there — 
was a continent-wide medical service conducted by sympathetic — 
instructors who would have the patience—and great patience is — 
needed—to persuade the native that there is some sense in what _ 
the white man says. Mr. Cary feels that the matter is so urgent, — 
as is the need of education, that it is no good waiting for first- — 
tate hospitals and first-rate schools run by highly qualified doctors 
or teachers ; it is far more important to cover the whole continent — 
with some sort of medical and educational service than to wait — 
till the best can be given. He points out that the half-instructed — 
native teacher or nurse can sometimes win the ear of his own 
people better than a fully qualified but perhaps rather impatient — 
white man or woman, If he is right here—and I believe he is 
ab 
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—there is much justification for the line that the missionaries, 
often much criticized, have taken. Short of money and men and 
women, they have not waited for the fine hospital or school, 
but with often incredible gallantry have made do with the Aifth- 
_ tate, which is all they could afford. . 
Mr. Cary who, on account of his experience with primitive 
_ people must be listened to, gives short shrift to the native idealists 
found in North and South and East and West, who claim that 
_ if only we had left the native alone in his tribal system all would 
_ have been well. “ The finest chaps I ever met, honest as the day, 
straight as their backs, clean as theit own rain-washed skins,” 
_ he imagines someone saying. He points out that the backward- 
ness of Africa to-day is due to this tribal system, because such a 
system is totalitarian and the enemy of freedom, and therefore 
makes it impossible for the best man to leap ahead and show his 
fellows the way. Livingstone once called the tribal system a 
_ tope of sand. 

The author does not dwell on the fact, as he might, that the 
tribal native is dominated by fear—fear of the witch doctor, 
fear of evil spirits. Indeed, fear is Aftica’s greatest enemy. For 
- it is not only the black man who suffers from feat, but the white 
man who sees himself greatly outnumbered. 

In this poverty-stricken, diseased, and frightened country the 
Church of Christ has a huge task to perform; but, after all, it 
is the task our Master Himself undertook to replace fear by faith, 
and it is with His words in mind that the Church must press on. 

“Fear not, only believe.” 

ARTHUR SOUTHAMPTON. 


MILITANT IN EARTH: Twenty Centuries of the Spread of 
Christianity, By E. R. Harpy, Jr. vii+ 255 pp. O.U.P. 
1940, $3.00 (16s. 6d.), 


The main problem in an attempt such as this is one of 
selection. Professor Latourette is in process of writing A History 
of the Expansion of Christianity which, in his first three volumes, 
has reached the year 1800, and totals to date 1,407 pages. 
Professor Hardy brings us to the threshold of the present war 
in 237 pages of text. Yet so happy is he in his selection of 
significant material that the attempt is far from a failure, indeed 
most readers will profit by meeting some incident or individual 
of whose contribution to the spread of Christianity they were 
ignorant. What, for instance, does the general student of the 
_ subject know of Roberto de Nobili, an Italian Jesuit who, in 1607, 
in the hope of reaching the Brahmans presented himself as a 
Roman noble and ascetic, adopted a caste mark and invented a 
Christian sacred cord worn with a crucifix, and continued in 
that way of life for nearly fifty years; or of Frederick IV of 


~ Denmark (1699-1730) who, acting on the old principle that th 
Christianization of his subjects was patt of his royal duty, re- — 


—..And of St. Wilfrid at the Council of Whitby in 664: e 
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established Christian Missions in South India, Greenland, and 
the Danish West Indies ? _ 
- But if selection is the main problem, almost as important is 
the presentation. A dry recital of facts or diffused generalizations 
would be equally fatal. Professor Hardy is frequently successful 
in avoiding both pitfalls, for he has the power of coining a 
phrase which can make a chatacter or an epoch immediately come 
to life. He thus sums up the results of that crucial moment in 
Church history known as the conversion of Constantine : Ra 


On each side it was a new expetiment. The Church had 
succeeded in organizing and guiding the lives of individuals, 
and of a small social group, Could it face the larger problems 
which the spiritual guidance of an Empire imposed upon it ? 
Its own success was tesponsible for this sudden widening of 
its difficulties. The Empire, on the other hand, was also 
embarking on an unknown voyage. The Roman state, and 
its predecessors, had always had the support of a frankly this- 
worldly religion, whose cultus was directed towards the 
prosperity and victory of the state. The deeper spiritual power 
which comes from the conviction that God cares for each 

individual soul, and that in comparison with His righteousness — 
and His love worldly prosperity and victory are utterly worth- 
less, belonged to the realm of philosophers and devotees, with 
which the state had little concern. To combine the two was 
the boldest of bold experiments. For Constantine to mark his 
soldiers’ shields with the sign of the Cross was either daring 
piety or consummate blasphemy ; whether it was good or bad, — 
it was undoubtedly great. ‘ 
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And here is an unforgettable picture of St. Jerome: 
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Jetome’s own touch of common humanity was a lack of 
charity which led him to catry controversy to the point of | 
nastiness. é 
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Wilfrid is one of the first of those Englishmen who succeed — 
in being more ultramontane than the Romans, and his temper 
is in many ways reminiscent of a much later Anglo-Roman | 
prelate, Cardinal Manning. 


The book is divided into six chapters: Citizens of Heaven— — 
which covers the first three centuries; The Naturalization of 
Christianity—toughly to the beginning of the sixth century; The — 
Two Swords—a phrase first used by Pope Gelasius in 494, to the % 
thirteenth century ; Friars, Fighters and Explorers—which deals _ 
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with the adventurous petiod of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries ; Gold and Christians—which takes us to the suppression 
of the Jesuits in 1773; and lastly, The Age of Individuals—dealing 
with the significant change of Voluntary Societies taking the 
‘place of Official Missions and Religious Orders. 

_ He closes with an Epilogue telling of some of the movements 
since 1910, and he ends on a fine note of Christian Faith ; 


It may be that we are entering a new period of confusion 
_ in human history, in which the human values of the past will 
barely survive. Let it at least be recorded that the Church 
of God was alive when it entered that period, ready once more 
to renew its passion and victory. For the history of the Church 
is an extension of the Passion of Christ. 
C. T. Woop. 


WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? By C. Kinestey 
_ Wrttrams. Sheldon Press. 32 pp. 3d. 


This booklet was written with the idea of providing something 
which could be put into the hands of Afticans, Indians, and 
sympathizers of other races to explain what we are fighting for. 

Every thoughtful attempt to clarify our ideas on our aims in 
the present war is well worth while. The author therefore opens 
his Introduction by asking whether we are fighting to get some- 
thing, to prevent something, or to preserve something. He has 
chosen the last-named as his theme, and he claims that we are 
fighting to -preserve the “great good old things ’—those 
“ British institutions ”? which an Indian friend told him bore the 
signs of “the bat, the bank, the ballot-box, and the Bibk.” 
_ The book contains five short chapters—(1) The Rule of Law, 
(2) Democracy, (3) The Quality of Mercy, (4) Freedom, (5) Man 
vy. State, together with eight little appendices, some of which 
ate patticularly interesting at a time when the very life of Christian 
civilization is at stake. These five principles are clearly and 
concisely dealt with, and are contrasted with the practice of 
totalitarianism which is based on the doctrine that “‘ man was 
made for the State.” The inevitable conclusion is that where 
“religion is subservient to a State controlled by a Party—where 
conscience is tegatded as an illusion and the moral law as the 
“invention of priests ””-—where the bodies, minds, and souls of 
subject races ate treated with utter contempt by the so-called 
*‘ master race ”—what hope has the missionary to teach “ belief 
in the absolute and unique value of the human soul,” and to 
show that it “‘ depends in its turn on a Birth and a Life and a 
Death”? In short, how can the Gospel of Christ be spread 
when His Church is condemned to the conditions of the concen- 
_ tration camp ? 
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~ of human effort on behalf of the Kingdom ; and that the realization ~ 
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THE HISTORIC MISSION OF JESUS. By C. J. Capo 


D.D. Lutterworth Press. 376 pp. 218. 


Dr. Cadoux sets out in this study to try “to give a satisfacto 
account of the real purpose of Jesus in His public ministry an 
the teal content of His teaching.” He accepts “as a gratefi 


gospels, and throughout proves himself to be a reverent interpr 
of his subject, in the finest manner of liberal scholarship. Takin, 
into full account the work of Dr. Barth, Dr. Dodd, and 

Form-critics, he is able to correct some of the exaggerated 
emphases in their work—by insisting, for example, on the necessi 


of the Kingdom is in the future as well as the present. 
The exposition is bracingly honest, luminously clear, w: 
summaries fore and aft of each section; and over whole tra 
it is most satisfying. As to whether that epithet can be accordec 
to the third and fourth parts of the book, which are about the 
future coming of the Kingdom as envisaged by Our Lord in the 
eatlier and later stages, respectively, of His ministry, opinio 
will differ. To the reviewer it seems less satisfying than it migh’ 
be, within the orbit of the evidence. se ; 
It is to the section on the mission of Jesus to the Jews a 
Gentiles that a missionary reader turns with the greatest interest. 
Here Dr. Cadoux brings to light some startling facts and draws 
some challenging conclusions. The evidence certainly suggests, 
for example, that Our Lord to some extent shared the contem: 
of the Palestinian Jew for the Gentile. Be 
The author considers that “it seems clear that in point of 
fact Jesus Himself never did explicitly enjoin His disciples 
a world-wide mission.” It is not quite fair to quote this ou 
of its context: the whole section on page 142 should be con- 
sulted. He also suggests that “Jesus never fully synthetized 
his Jewish and Gentile sympathies’ (p. 147), and speaks of 
strange two-sidedness in Jesus’ outlook” (p. 162). May it not © 
be that the hint recognized in a footnote to page 158, which 
states that The Rev. Martin Kiddle argued in the Journal o 
Theological Studies (Januaty, 1934) “ that Mark intended to set fo 
Jesus’ death as the great condition for the admission of t 
Gentiles to the Kingdom,” contains the clue to the difficulties — 
to which Dr. Cadoux has called attention? And that Our Lord’s — 
eatthly ministry was deliberately confined to the Jews and tha: 
only after He had overcome the sharpness of death, could 
open the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers ? 


E. R. M. 
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